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ABSTRACT 



Studies conducted by the University of California and 



California State University, concerning the time students take to 
complete the baccalaureate degree, are synopsized and reported. The 
methodology, findings, and conclusions of each report are provided 
separately, and the reports themselves are appended, along with the 
survey instruments. A synopsis of the two reports shows several 
similarities in their findings: (1) a cluster of factors in both 
reports concerning students' financial needs and corresponding needs 
for extensive employment and a lower courseload; (2) changing majors; 
(3) difficulty in getting required classes; (4) taking courses for 
personal interest rather than for degree requirements; and (5) 
needins better or more timely advising. Tv/o recommendations are made: 
that the California Student Aid Commission carefully consider the 
implications of these studies in determining whether changes are 
needed in California's student aid programs; and that both 
universities should continue to try to reduce the negative causes of 
delayed graduation and should take action to improve academic 
advising and access to required courses. Contains 10 references. 
(KM) 
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Executive Summary 

This three-part document responds to Supplemental Language to the 
Budget Act of 1987 that (1) instructed the University of California and 
the California State University to sample student opinion about factors 
that contribute to taking longer than four years to earn their bachelor's 
degree, and v2) directed the California Postsecondary Education Com- 
mission tc review and comment oti these studies to the Legislature and 
Governor. 

The Commission's comments and recommendations stemming from the 
studies appear on pages 1-22 of this document and are followed by the 
universities' reports of their findings: Factors Influencing Student Pace 
Toward Acquisition of the Baccalaureate Degree^ by the University of 
California, and Factors Affecting the Time to Degree, by the California 
State University. 

The Commission concludes that both universities' reports offer much 
more information from undergraduates than was previously available 
about their reasons for taking more than four years to earn their de- 
gree, and they serve to clarify two problems that are subject to amelio- 
ration by the State or the institutions: (1) those delays related to fi- 
nancial need, and (2) those related to institutional arrangements for 
completing the undergraduate major. On pages 3-4, the Commission of- 
fers two recommendations relating to these problems; 

1. The California Student Aid Commission should carefully consid- 
er the implications of this analysis to determine whether 
changes in California's student aid programs are warranted for 
alleviating the financial difficulties that make students unable 
to complete a bachelor's degree in four years. 

2. The University of California and the California State University 
should continue to seek to reduce the negative causes of delayed 
graduation and, taking into account f"h^*s analysis, should take 
action to improve academic advising and access to required 
courses; on the latter they should report to the Commission and 
Legislature by May 1, 1989, regarding their progress toward re- 
ducing such barriers. 

The Commission adopted this report at its meeting on March 21, 1988, 
on recommendation of its Policy Development Committee. Addit:onal 
copies of the report may be obtained from the Library of the Commis- 
sion at (916) 322-8031. Questions about the substance of the Commis- 
sion's report may be directed to Dale M. Heckman of the Commission 
staff at (916) 322-8023. Questions about the University's report may be 
addressed to Dr. Joyce B. Justus at (415) 642-6403, while those about 
the State University's report maybe directed to Dr. Anthony J. Moye at 
(213) 590-5975. 
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Overview and Recommendations 



• Fewer than half of America's college graduates 
now earn their bachelor's degree within four years, 
and the percentage appears to be getting steadily 
smaller. 

• Public research-oriented universities vary widely 
in their four-year graduation rates - from 75 per- 
cent at the University of Virginia and 55 percent 
at the University of Michigan to about 30 percent 
at the University of California and less at several 
others. 

• At the California State University, only one of 
every four who entered as freshmen in 1978 man- 
aged to graduate in five years. 

For reasons such as these, two years ago the Cali- 
fornia Legislature asked the University of Califor- 
nia and the California State University to deter- 
mine, on the basis of information already at hand, 
how long their students took to earn bachelor's de- 
grees between 1975 and 1985 and the reasons why 
students took more than four years to graduate (Sen- 
ate Bill 2066, Morgan; Chapter 991, Statutes of 
1986). 

With a short deadline and the limitation of using 
already available information, the University and 
State University did not include in their responses 
to SB 2066 the desired student data. In commenting 
on their reports at the request of the Legislature, the 
California Postsecondary Education Commission 
suggested that they gather additional information 
on students' reasons, including their experience in 
transferring fromCommunityColleges or other cam- 
puses, and the effects of ''impacted" majors and 
course availability (1987, p. 10). 

As a result, the Legislature made a second request in 
Item 6610-001-001 of Supplemental Language to the 
Budget Act of 1987 (Senate Bill 152, 1987): 

11. Time to Degree Study: The University of 
California and the California State University 
(CSU) shall conduct studies to sample student 
opinion about factors which contribute to tak- 
ing longer than four years to receive a bacca- 
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laureate degree. Each study shall sample grad- 
uates or prospective graduates of the spring of 
1987 and shall include a representative sample 
of campuses and students who have taken five 
years or longer to complete the baccalaureate 
degree. Each study should include, but not be 
limited to, consideration of the following fac- 
tors: 

• availability of general education courses, 

• availability of major required courses, 

• admission status, 

• employment, 

• transfer (how many changes of institution), 

• remedial coursework, 

• double majors, 

• lack of funds, 

• change of major, 

• reduced courseload, 

• and a comparison of time to degree at com- 
parable universities, including those in other 
states. 

These studies shall be submitted to CPEC by Oc- 
tober 15, 1987. The commission shall review 
and comment on the studies, and make recom- 
mendations to the Legislature and the (gover- 
nor on or before December 15, 1987. 

The Commission received the University of Califor- 
nia's repc t. Factors Influencing Student Pace To- 
ward Acquisition of the Baccalaureate Degree on De- 
cember 1, 1987, and the report from the State Uni- 
versity, Factors Affecting the Time to Degree, on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1988. (The two reports are appended to this 
document.) 

Both reports provide much more information from 
undergraduates than was previously available about 
taking more than four years to earn the bachelor's 
degree. They go a long way toward helping under- 
stand the complexity behind extending the time for 
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earning the degree. They go far U/ward identifying 
and illuminating aspects of the overall problem that 
either the institutions themselves or the State might 
resolve. They also show that the Legislature has 
identified an issue of considerable proportioas and 
importance. 



Synopsis of the two reports 

The two studies reveal a few striking similarities in 
their iindings of why students stay longer for their 
degree. The most common similarity is a cluster of 
factors that have to do with undergraduates' finan- 
cial needs and their corresponding needs for ex- 
tensive employment and a lower courseload of stud- 
ies. Other delay factors cited most commonly by stu- 
dents in both segments include: 

• Changing majors while an undergraduate; 

• Difficulty getting required classes; 

• Taking courses for personal interest beyond basic 
requirements; and 

• Needing better or more timely advising. 

While one or two reasons may dominate for a given 
individual, those who go on to complete their degree 
say that a complex of several factors played some 
role in extending their time. In both the University 
and the State University, graduates who have taken 
longer than four years tend to identify several di- 
verse factors per person. In both segments also, re- 
medial coursework accounts for very little of the ex- 
tended time, according to these graduates. 

In ot ler matters, student experiences in the two seg- 
ments appear much less similar. Transferring from 
another college and family concerns, for example, 
seem more related to slowing the academic progress 
of State University graduates than of University 
graduates, while repeating courses for better grades 
seems to affect the progress of University under- 
graduates more than of State University students. 

Neither report provider insight into the students* 
'^time to degree" experience comparable univer- 
sities, since the research literature is notably lack- 
ing in the kind of self-report information gathered 
£br these two studies. 



Summary of the University of California* s report 

In its report, the University provides data from three 
campuses showing the reasons given by samples of 
1987 bachelor's degree recipients on why they took 
more than four years to graduate, and from two of 
these campuses data comparing the relative influ- 
ence of various factors, including those 10 listed by 
the Legislature. In addition, it lists four-year grad- 
uation rates at 15 public research i:niversities in 
other states. 

The University's survey report satisfies most of the 
concerns suggested in the Legislature's list of ten 
factors to investigate, as quoted in the Supplemental 
Budget Language on page 1. 

• It reveals, for example, that among students who 
continue to graduation, specially admitted stu- 
dents along with underrepresented minorities ex- 
perience less, not more, difficulty than regular 
and mcgority students in getting required courses 
on schedule. Transfer students have only slightly 
more trouble in those matters than non-transfer 
students. 

• It confirms that student financial needs constitute 
the most formidable of the unwanted delays for 
undergraduates at the campuses sampled. 

• It shows, surprisingly, that taking remedial 
coursework causes far fewer delays than repeat- 
ing courses or changing majors. 

• Its sampled 1987 graduates indicate that, on 
average, three or more different kinds of factors 
influenced their longer stay. 

• And its new data reinforce claims that the prob- 
lems of obtaining timely advice and gaining ac- 
cess to required courses help to cause many under- 
graduates unchosen delays in completing their 
degree. One in three of the University's respon- 
dents felt the problems in getting required courses 
on schedule had influenced delaying their com- 
pletion, and half of those rated this influence as 
^'important" or "very important." 

The University concludes its report with three obser- 
vations: 

• Many University undergraduates choose, of their 
own volition, to take a longer time at a somewhat 
reduced pace to complete their bachelor's degree. 



and usually have valid and positive rer.3ons for 
doing so. 

• To the extent that barriers of an institutional na- 
ture cause delays, the University must make seri- 
ous efforts to find remedies, including interview- 
ing students, ''monitoring relevant statistical in- 
dicators," and providing the necessary student ad- 
vising services and academic support structures. 

• The State should address the remaining financial 
aid needs of students. 

The report introduces the topic of costs of the delayed 
baccalaureate, but because the Legislature did not 
request this information, the University did not at- 
tempt to assess the public costs (other than direct in- 
structional ones) entailed in enrolling a large num- 
ber of fiflh-year undergraduates, nor could it com- 
pute the unplanned additional costs to these stu- 
dents. 

Summary of the State University's report 

The State University's report. Factors Affecting Time 
to Degree, also helps to illuminate the complexity of 
the overall issue, and to resolve several of its as- 
pects. 

Using a mailed questionnaire approach very similar 
to that of the University, the State University finds 
that (1) financial and employment needs, (2) diffi- 
culties in gaining access to particular courses, (3) 
taking courses beyond minimum requirements, and 
(4) change of major rank highest among students' 
reasons for taking longer than four years to the 
degree. 

After listing those factors that are more subject to 
the student's own action, it concludes with a consid- 
eration of five that might be "subject to interven- 
tion'' by policies and procedures of the State Univer- 
sity itself (p. 19): 

• Difficulties in gett:ng courses required for the 
major; 

• Difficulties in scheduling general education 
courses; 

• Transferring between colleges; 

• Inadequate guidance and counseling; and 



• Delays caused by evaluation of courses necessary 
to complete the final requirements for a degree. 



Recommendations 

While the similarity between the approaches of the 
University and of the State University is helpful in 
the analysis and description of their reports, it is im- 
portant to avoid comparisons between the two seg- 
ments on this issue. For example, one would expect 
a large proportion of undergraduates in the State 
University to register for a part-time or chronically 
reduced courseload, whereas historically undergrad- 
uates at the University have included only small 
proportions of part timers. The two segments re- 
main deliberately different, and this difference finds 
its reflection in different amounts of time their stu- 
dents spend earning a degree. In the rest of this doc- 
ument, therefore, the Commission considers the Uni- 
versity's and State University's reports separately 
and draws comparisons sparingly. 

Yet, largely because of the new information provided 
by the two reports, they have jointly served to clarify 
two problems that have emerged more distinctly as 
subject to constructive action by either the insti- 
tutions or the State: (1) those delays related to the 
financial need of undergraduates to stretch out the 
completion of their degree; and (2) those related to 
institutional arrangements for completing the un- 
derfiraduate major. 

The Commission agrees with the segments that both 
they and the State should work to reduce education- 
ally negative delays. Therefore it offers these two 
recommendations: 

Recom nendation 1: The California Student Aid 
Commission should carefully consider the im- 
plications of this analysis to determine whether 
changes in California's student aid programs 
are warranted for alleviating the financial dif- 
ficulties that make students unable to complete 
a bachelor's degree in four years. 

Recommendation 2: The University of Califor- 
nia and the California State University should 
continue to seek to reduce the negative causes 
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of delayed graduation and, taking into account 
this analysis, should take action to improve 
academic advising and access to required 



courses; on the latter they should report to the 
Commission and Legislature by May 1, 1989, re- 
garding their progress toward reducing such 
barriers. 
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The University's Report 



Methodology and findings 

From the 1987 graduating classes of its Davis, Los 
Angeles, and Riverside campuses, the University of 
California selected samples of students who had tak- 
en longer than four years to complete their bacca- 
laureate studies and asked them about factors that 
had led to extending the time. 

• For the Riverside and Davis campuses, it sent a 
one-page questionnaire to 893 members of the 
graduating class who were finishing after more 
than four years, of whom 372 (or 42 percent) com- 
pleted and returned it. To the Legislature's ten 
factors the University added another nine which 
it asked these students to rate for their impor- 
tance as delaying influences. 

• At UCLA, the Institute for Social Science Research 
interviewed by telephone a sample of 89 graduat- 
ing seniors who had taken longer than four years 
to graduate, plus 31 about to graduate within four 
years; the interview schedule for this permitted 
gathering more detailed information than the 
mailed questionnaire. 

(The University reproduces its survey questionnaire 
and interview schedule following page 39 of its re- 
port.) 

Findings from Davis and Riverside 

Display 1 on page 6 presents a summary of responses 
of the Davis and Riverside students to the question 
about factors influencing their more-than-four years 
to degree. 

• As the display shows, nearly two-thirds of the stu- 
dents checked "took extra courses out of interest" 
as having at least some influence, resulting in its 
receiving a higher rank th:in any other of the 19 
factors. 

• Next most frequently checked - nearly 60 percent 
of respondents - were the two factors of ''change 
of major" and "needed to work." Indeed, Items 



4and 9, and to some extent Item 8, also reflect the 
flnancial need of the respondents, and all these 
rank in the top half 

• In fourth place at 51 percent was "reduced 
courseload," which, of course, would be a function 
of other factors. 

• •'Needed better advising" cited by 47 percent, and 
"trouble getting major requirements when need- 
ed" checked by 33 percent, both exemplify an "in- 
stitutional process" type of problem. For these 
two problems, one in three and one in six respon- 
dents rated them as important or very important 
delaying influences. 

• Among the low rankings, lack of child care, re- 
medial coursework, time off to travel, and even 
trouble getting general education requirements 
when needed were all checked by fewer than 15 
percent of those responding. 



Findings from Los Angeles 

Display 2 on page 7 shows some of the differences 
between the 89 more-than-four-year graduates and 
the 31 four-year graduates in UCLA's class of 1987. 
As can be seen, a far IfiU'ger proportion of the more- 
than-four-year graduates than of the four-year grad- 
uates had repeated a course, and somewhat more of 
them had changed majors, taken a double major, or 
found a general education class closed to then:. In 
contrast, considerably more of the four-year gradu- 
ates had taken advanced placement courses in high 
school and were graduating with a higher grade- 
point average. 

Extrapolating from these UCLA data, the University 
offers an idealized profile of the student who can suc- 
cessfully complete its undergraduate curriculum in 
the traditional four years. For example, he or she al- 
ready has completed University courses through ad- 
vanced placement before ever coming to the campus, 
does not change majors, and neither fails nor repeats 
a course. Most of the listed delaying factors appear 
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DISPLAY 1 Importance of 19 Factors in Taking Longer Than Four Years to Graduate, According to a 
Sample of 1987 Graduates of the University of California at Davis and Riverside 



Rank^ Reason for Additional Time 
1. Took extra courses out 



Percent Citirji 
As a Factor' 



Not a 
Factor (0) 



Slight 
Influenced) 



Important (2) 



Very 
Important (3) 





of interest 


65.9% 


34.1% 


18.8% 


20.2% 


26.9% 


2. 


Needed to work' 


59.1 


40.9 


12.4 


20.4 


26.3 


3. 


Change of major 


59.4 


40.6 


16.9 


14.8 


27.7 


4. 


Reduced courseload 


51.3 


48.7 


11.0 


19.1 


21.2 


5. 


Needed better advising 


47.3 


52.7 


14.0 


17.2 


16.1 


6. 


Needed a break 


37.9 


62.1 


9.7 


12.9 


15.3 


7. 


Repeating coursework 


46.0 


54.0 


28.2 


8.9 


8.9 


8. 


Time off to work 


24.3 


73.8 


3.8 


7.3 


13.2 


9. 


Ran out of money 


25.9 


74.2 


7.8 


6.5 


11.6 


10. 


Trouble getting major 
requirements when needed 


33.1 


66.9 


16.4 


11.3 


5.4 


11. 


Family/marital issues 


24.5 


75.5 


7.8 


7.0 


9.7 


12. 


Internship program 


24.8 


75.3 


13.2 


5.1 


6.5 


13. 


Double mtgor 


16.2 


83.9 


3.0 


4.3 


8.9 


14. 


Athletic activity 


16.2 


83.9 


3.0 


4.3 


8.9 


15. 


Personal health problems 


18.5 


81.5 


7.8 


4.8 


5.9 


16. 


Time off to travel 


14.5 


85.5 


5.4 


4.0 


5.1 


17. 


Remedial coursework 


13.9 


86.0 


10.2 


3.2 


0.5 


18. 


Trouble getting general education 
requirements when needed 


11.3 


88.7 


8.1 


1.9 


1.3 


19. 


Lack of child care 


2.1 


97.8 


0.8 


0.5 


o.e 



1. The University calculated the rank order by multiplying the numoer of persons assignmg a given code by the weight assigned to that code 
(Le.t 0 = not a factor; 3 = very important) and dividing the sum of these products by the total number of persons responding. 

2* Percentof respondents assigning a code of 1 = slight influence; 2 = important; or3 = very important to a given preci pi tatmg factor. 

3. If the sevb&al factors in the top half of the rankings that deal with financial need (2, 4, 9, and possibly 8) are regarded as essentially one 
reason for delay, the median kctor (10) moves up in the rankings two or three places. 



Source: Adapted from University of California, 1987, Tables 1 and 2, pp. 4 and 5. 



in reverse in this idealized profile, which, as the re- 
port observes, '*fewer and fewer students seem to fit/' 

While the University mentions several undergrad- 
uate fields commonly marked by higher levels of ac- 



ademic units and while its questionnaire asked what 
major each respondent had taken, the report does not 
discuss the effects of pa'-ticular majors on the time 
these students needed for earning the baccalaureate, 
primarily because the statistical sample of each 
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DISPLAY 2 Differences Between Four-Year and More-Than-Four-Year 1987 Graduates at the University 
of California, Los Angeles, on Factors Affecting Their Degree Progress 





Four- Year 
Graduates 
(N=31) 


More-than-Four- 
Year Graduates 
(N=89) 


Point 
Difference 


Earned advanced placement credit in high school 


67% 


36% 


31% 


Feel very or somewhat underprepared for University coursework 


26 


51 


25 


Repeated a course 


26 


68 


42 


Failed a course 


7 


15 


8 


Expected to take longer than four years to complete degree 


21 


40 


19 


Changed majors at least once 


32 


45 


13 


Have a double major 


7 


13 


8 


General education class closed 


52 


62 


10 


General education class time changed after student enrolled 


3 


10 


7 


General education class canceled 


10 


15 


5 


Required class for major closed 


36 


39 


3 


Required class for major time changed after student enrolled 


0 


7 


7 


Required class for major canceled 


19 


9 


10 


University grade-point average (mean) 


3.26 


2.93 


0.33 


Source: Adapted from University of California, 1987, Tables 8 and 9, p. 21. 









major fields was too small to permit reliable con- 
clusions. 



The University's conclusions 

In analyzing its findings, the University notes that 
taking longer than four years for a bachelor's degree 
can be either positive or negative for the student (p. 
25): 

A slower pace may be positive if it reflects 
sound educational goals. It may be negative if 
it is due to student dav/dling, ineffective uni- 
versity programs, an unsuitable curriculum, or 
institutional hindrances. 

The University then judges that few of the students* 
reasons for delay stem from institutional hin- 
drances. Regarding problems in getting required 
courses on schedule, it judges that **students do not 



see this as a critical issue, by any means" (p. 9). It 
then summarizes its report as follows: (pp. 33-34): 

As we have seen, students are motivated for a 
variety of reasons to extend their undergrad- 
uate education beyond four years; the Univer- 
sity's response, therefore, must also vary. 

To the extent that such "delays'* reflect insti- 
tutional barriers, the University must make 
serious efforts to investigate and remedy the 
causes: this survey suggests this should include 
monitoring relevant statistical indicators, in- 
terviewing studenti}, and providing the neces- 
sary student advising services and other aca- 
demic support structures. Perhaps more impor- 
tant, the State should address financial aid 
needs of students whose educational careers 
have been delayed for financial reasons. 

To provide the necessary student advising services, 
it proposes 
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to evaluate carefully both student perceptions 
of advising, and the variety, quality, and fre- 
quency of the [current] advising mechanisms . . 
. . There are no absolute measures ... to gauge 
what would be ^^enough'' advising . . . but the 
campases could certainly monitor closely the 
current mechanisms to discover what students 
are trying to tell us [about advising]. 

University/campus advising services need to be 
assessed in terms of their ability to provide a 
comprehensive range of support to an increas- 
ingly diverse student population. . . . Advising 
services [may] need to be systematically linked 
to other student services and programs on 
campus. In addition, . . . the University could 
gauge effective programs at other institutions . 
...(p. 34). 

Finally, to overcome the most important factor iden- 
tified by students - financial pressures - the Uni- 
versity ends its report with these observations (pp. 
34-35): 

Drawing from the comments of students, we 
may isolate two different kinds of financial 
needs that, students perceive, aie not now met 
adequately. First, students indicated that they 
do not have access to flexible, short-term finan- 
cial assistance .... (Apparently . . . such 
students do not see additional loans as a viable 
solution to their problems.) 

Second, students indicated that they do not 
have access to sufiicient student aid. As a re- 
sult, many students said that they were forced 
to slow do^ their degree progress in order to 
seek partial or full-time employment. To the 
extent that such employment does not contrib- 
ute toward educational goals, it must be seen as 
a negative element, to be addressed primarily 
by the State (particularly as the federal gov- 
ernment reduces its role in this area). The sur- 
vey results reported here suggest that financial 
aid is not only an access issue, but also a prog- 
ress-to-degree issue. 



Commission comments 

The Commission recognizes that the University has 
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gathered a rich body of information largely lacking 
from the published research literature about stu- 
dents* reasons for taking longer tha; four years to 
earn their bachelor's degree. The responses to its 
survey have established firmly that students - at 
least those who make it all the way to the bachelor's 
degree after more than four years - find three kinds 
of problems most influential in delaying their prog- 
ress: 

1. Factors having to do with financial needs and em- 
ployment to sustain them through their academic 
program; 

2. Difficulties in wending their way successfully 
through the requirements and procedures of the 
academic institution - timely access to required 
major courses, timely advising about require- 
ments, and timely counsel on fitti.ng their aca- 
demic program to their life goals; and 

3. Related but more personal choices involving a 
change of academic major, repetition of courses, 
and family/marital concerns.* 

In that order, the new graduates themselves have 
rated these as the most influential factors pressing 
them to stretch out the time for completing their 
degree, besides the common factor of simply follow- 
ing a personal interest in taking some non-required 
course. 

Indeed the info *^ation provided in this study, and in 
its companion study from the State University, now 
enables policy makers to focus more sharply on a few 
of the important questions that emerge from the 
trend toward the five-year baccalaureate. 

Unavailable required courses 

The statistical table** in the report show that one in 
every six of the Davis and Riverside graduates who 

♦ Repetition of coursework at the University is subject to the fol- 
lowing restrictions: (I) Beyond the first repetition of a course, 
approval by the dean of the college, school, or division is re- 
quired: (2) a student may repeat only courses in which he orshe 
received a grade of D + , D, F, NP, U. or I, (3) units are 
counted only once and only the moat recently earned grade 
points are used in the case of the first 12 semester units re- 
peated (16 quarter units). When a student is permitted fur- 
ther repetition beyond that number, the grades for all at- 
tempts at a course will he averaged. 

Id 



were surveyed ascribed subsuMitial importance to 
their inability to get the classes they needed for their 
major as a factor that helped delay theii graduation; 
at UCLA two of every five graduates who were inter- 
viewed reported having simibx difficulty because a 
required major course was Tilled. The University 
report downplays the importance of this Afficulty of 
getting into classes to fulfill major requirements. It 
declares that **students do not see this as a critical 
issue, by any means," since students mentioned this 
less frequently than some oUiers. It also states that 
''trouble enrolling in required coursework is not a 
problem unique to students who take more than four 
years to graduate,** since similar proportions of four- 
year and more-than-four-year UCLA students 
reported experier :ing it (p. 9). These facts, however, 
can lead to quite different conclusions, such as that 
of all students who encountered substantial 
difficulty with getting into courses required for their 
major, about half judge that it actually helped to 
delay their graduating. Further, among those who 
are delayed, the data tell of 7 percent who even find 
that, once having gotten into a required course, they 
then face an unscheduled change in the time the 
class will meet. 

The number and proportion of the University's 
undergraduates who report significant delays due to 
the unavailability of required classes seem high 
enough to warrant institutional concern. If two of 
every five students who take more than four years to 
graduate have found ali sections of a needed course 
already filled and therefore experience a delay, such 
an institutional hurdle ought to be faced directly. 

The Universit/s report indicates that this problem 
tends to affect regularly admitted students more 
than it does those who transfer or enter as special 
admits. Does it therefore result from poor advising, 
from limited staffing for the required course sec- 
tions, or from other problems? In any case, it 
emerges as a significant factor in delaying degrees 
for many of California's best students and warrants 
further analysis by the University. In its 1987 re- 
port. Time Required to Earn the Bachelors Degree, 
the Commission recommended a case study ap- 
proach to the experience of a sample of students to 
discern both the dimensions of the problem of course 
availability and strategies for dealing with it (p. 
100. The Commission continues to advocate this 
case-study approach, since it would yield ^ level and 



kind of detail that now seems needed for reducing 
the problem. 

The impact of transfer 

Delays stemming directly from the effects of trans- 
ferring between institutions - even between Univer- 
sity campuses - are not addressed in the Universi- 
ty's study. Nor is the frequency of changes of in- 
stitution discussed, because ''the number of students 
who transferred more than once constituted a statis- 
tically insignificant population" (footnote, p. 1). The 
University does identify, however, the responses of 
transfer students in the Davis and Riverside samples 
to each of the 19 possible delaying factors, for com- 
parison with those of ''native" students (Display 3). 

These data make clear that transfers suffer even 
more delay from certain factors than do their native 
student counterparts: (1) nmning out of funds and 
needing to work (Items 2 ai^d 9); (2) repeating 
coursework (Item 7); and (3) personal problems such 
as family/marital concerns, health, stress, and lack 
of adequate child care arrangements. 

As can be seen from Display 3, more than twice as 
man/ transfer students as "native" students deem 
running out of money a delaying problem; 13 percent 
more cite ''repeating coursework," and almost twice 
as many deem personal health problems a factor. 

Repetition of courses was cited by this group of 
transfers 29 percent more frequently than by native 
students as a delaying factor. Regarding the much 
higher rate of family and marital problems among 
transfer students, the University report observes 
that "this finding is consistent with the fact that a 
significantly higher proportion of transfer students 
have established their own families" (p. 18). 

Several of these contrasts between transfer and na- 
tive student graduates seem sharp enough to war- 
rant further monitoring^ by the University. 

Cos^ considerations 

Although the Legislature did not request a discus- 
sion of cost, the University introduces the topic by 
noting that the costs to the State of students taking 
more than four years to graduate are minimal Since 
students generate instructional funds from the State 
only by the number of academic credit units they at- 
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' DISPLAY 3 Importance of 19 Factors in Taking Longer Than Four Years to Graduate, According 
to a Sample of 1967 Graduates of tne University of California at Davis and Riverside, 



Rank 


by Transfer Status 

RpoQrtM for Additional Time 


Native 
Students 


Transfer 
Students 


1. 


Took extra courses out of interest 




A Ailf 

44% 


2. 


Needed to work 


58 


65 


3. 


Change of major 


bU 


00 


4. 


Reduced courseload 


A n 
4U 


ol 


5. 


Needed better advising 


47 


A A 

44 


o. 


Needed a break 


O i 


Al 

4< 


rr 

7. 


I peating coursework 


A C 

45 


Oo 


o 
O. 


Time ou to work 


oo 


00 


9. 


Ran out of money 


zl 


47 


10. 


Trouble getting major requirements when needed 


62 


37 


11. 


Family/marital issues 




51 


12. 


Internship program 


OK 


oe 
Zo 


13. 


Double major 


18 


2 


14. 


Athletic activity 


18 


2 


15. 


Personal health problems 


17 


30 


16. 


Time off to travel 


15 


15 


17. 


Remedial coursework 


14 


14 


18. 


Trouble getting general education requirements when needed 


11 


16 


19. 


Lack of child care 


1 


14 



Source: Adapted from University of California, 1987, Tables 3-7, pp. 8-19. 



The same total support is spread over five years 
instead of four (p. 27). 

By introducing the topic of costs, however, the Uni- 
versity prompts consideration of the possible added 
costs to the public and to undergraduates resulting 
from large numbers of students* staying more than 
four years to complete the bachelor's degree. The 
University's report confines its discussion of costs to 
direct instructional costs. Other potential costs re- 
lated to the overall issue could prove of interest, in- 
cluding capital outlay (buildings and other facilities) 
and impacted housing in campus communities; add- 
ed cost to students from unplanned delays, including 
forgone income and time; difliculties with State and 
federal financial aid that normally stops for under- 



tempt, regardless of how many semesters they regis- 
ter for courses, the University concludes that: 

If students take full credit loads each quarter, 
and are still taking more than four years to 
graduate — thus graduating with more than the 
minimum 180 quarter units stipulated as nec- 
essary to graduate, the result is additional cost 
to the State. 

But on the other hand, 

a student who . . takes a reduced courseload 
each quarter and, as a result, takes five years 
instead of four to accumulate the necessary 
credits for graduation does not **cost" the State 
extra in terms of direct instructional support. 
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graduates after eight semesters or twelve quarters; 
and for gone income taxes. 

Variatiops among majors 

On the average, the report points out, those who 
take five years or more to graduate from the Davis 
campus accrue 7.9 quarter units more than their 
four-year counterparts, while at UCLA and Riverside 
the differences are less. Among particular majors 
within a campus, however, the variation is 
substantial, as inJ^Cuted by differences in the 
maximum units normally allowable. 

For example, at UC Los Angeles, a maximum of 
208 units is allowed in the College of Fine Arts 
and the School of Nursing; in the College of 
Letters and Science, ... 216 (228 for double 
majors and special programs); in the School of 
Engineering and Applied Science, . . . 213 (p. 
28). 

Although not specifically requested by the Legisla- 
ture, a review of the time-lengthening effects of par- 
ticular major concentrations — a phenomenon quite 
familiar to undergraduates - seems in order. 

Certain majors practically ensure that students will 
take longer than four years to earn the baccalau- 
reate. Several programs require so much time that 
the Student Aid Commission has exempted them 
from its four-year limitation in awarding State fi- 
nancial aid — student aid administrators term these 
''mandated five-year programs." In addition, the 
University offers other programs in which, for good 
reason, maximum unit levels have been approved 
well beyond the basic 180 quarter minimum. Some 
m^Qors have become de facto five-year concentra- 
tions. 

Whether the causes for these lengthened require- 
ments are all inevitable, whether many of them 
stem from outside the University in accrediting 
agencies in the professions, and what alternatives to 
them exist are relevant aspects of the issue even if 
beyond the bounds of this study and need to be ad- 
dressed by academic bodies. 



Additional comments 

Two final issues about the University's report de- 



serve note. The first involves the very high number 
of students who indicate that their taking ''extra 
courses out of interest" was a delaying factor (two- 
thirds of the respondents checked this item, and 47 
percent indicated it was an important or very im- 
portant factor). As a result, one might logically ex- 
pect to find a higher number of accrued credits by 
graduation time. The total accumulation of credits 
was not notably greater, however. Further analysis 
may explain the reasons for this seeming contradic- 
tion. 

The second involves comparisons with other univer- 
sities. The University notes that its students' five- 
year graduation rate from their campus of initial 
enrollment is 56 percent, which compares to 85 per- 
cent for Stanford. In its table showing recent /bur- 
year graduation rates for 15 other public research 
universities and three University campuses, the 
University's three-campus sample ranks sixth from 
the top. Of the 15 other institutions, the University 
of Virginia and the University of North Carolina 
report the two highest four-year graduation rates (76 
and 54 percent, respectively, for their entering 
classes of 1982), while the Universities of Wash- 
ington and Minnesota report the lowest (22 and 17 
percent for their entering classes of 1978 and 1977). 
No independent research universities appear on the 
list. 

What factors affect the undergraduate timespan in 
other research universities that have shorter aver- 
age timespans than the University of California? It 
is understandable why the University's data about 
other institutions deal only with their graduation 
rates and not with students' reasons for spending 
longer than four years, since the research literature 
contains little or no self-report from students about 
this experience. The University report has suggest- 
ed that ''there is no real relationship between high 
four-year graduation rates and the [students'] cost of 
an education" (p. 23f), but there is still infiufficient 
evidence on this point. Yet the differences in grad- 
uation rates for some public and indeper.dent insti- 
tutions compared to the University appear large 
enough to deserve exploration by the University. It 
would seem helpful to know what practices of other 
research universities, such as Stanford and several 
of the University's public comparison institutions, 
account for their higher five-year graduation rates. 
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The State University's Report 



Methodology and sample characteristics 

In the fall of 1987, the California State University 
sent a questionnaire from Chancellor Ann Reynolds 
to 3,590 of its spring 1987 graduates on seven cam- 
puses. (This questionnaire is reproduced on pages 
20-23 of the State Universit/s report attached to 
tiiis document.) All of these graduates had been 
identified as students who took longer than four 
years to complete their degree programs. Some 40 
percent (1,450) responded, and more than half of 
these took time to add comments beyond their basic 
answers to the 38 question items. 

The State University questioned its sample about all 
those factors listed by the Legislature and added 
several more to comprise a list of 20 factors that 
could contribute to delaying a student beyond four 
years (Table 4, page 7, of the State University re- 
port). Five of the items dealt with financial and 
employment aspects, three with personal and family 
concerns, and the remainder were grouped as the 
"educational planning^ cluster, including both stu- 
dent-caused and institution-caused delaying factors 
(page 22 in the State University's report). 

The State University's report does not attempt to 
compare these factors with those studied at other 
universities of comparable profile, since, as mention- 
ed earlier, there is little published information of 
this nature available. 

Nonetheless, the report provides substantial back- 
ground on the State University's responding grad- 
uates. We learn, for example, that on each of the 
seven campuses sampled, between 50 and 60 percent 
of the graduates had transferred in from another 
institution, and that nearly 95 percent of the total 
sample had been "regular admits." Other features of 
the sampled students include the facts that over 40 
percent said they had anticipated taking five or 
more years to graduate, and th<i.t almost 59 percent 
took from five to 6.5 years in doing so, while only 3 
percent completed in "more than four but less than 
five" years. 



In its report, the State University points out that, as 
defined for financial aid and for student purposes, 
carrying the minimum "full-time courseload" (12 
units) each term "would result in a minimum time of 
five years" to complete the degree program. 



Survey findings 

Comparisons among factors 

The State University displays its findings regarding 
the ranking of factors in Table 4 on page 7 of its 
report (reproduced as Display 4 on the next page of 
this document). For each factor, it computed an "in- 
dex of importance,"* as did the University of Califor- 
nia, by combining all the students' ratings of it, so its 
report does not include the percentage of respon- 
dents rating each factor as a "3" for "extremely im- 
portant" or a "2" for "moderately important," or of 
less influence on stretching their time to graduation. 
It has provided the Commission, however, with a ta- 
ble showing the headcount of those scoring each 
item, and the percentages calculated from that table 
are reproduced as Display 5 on page 15. 

Display 4 shows that two-thirds of the respondents 
reported that they had carried a "reduced courseload 
at some time"; that for over 63 percent, a reduced 
courseload was caused by the need for employment; 
and that 68 percent indicated that they had "de- 
sired" to combine work and education. Display 5 
shows with even greater emphasis the importance of 
the need for employment in reducing the respon- 
dents' workload: more of them rated this factor as 
"extremely important" in taking more than four 
year to graduate than any other item. Clearly, a 
large majority of State University students face fi- 
nancial realities by planning to pay as they learn. 

Almost as large a proportion of the students - 62.4 
percent - say they experienced delays from difficul- 
ties in getting courses required for their major; and 
well above half cited difficulties in scheduling gen- 
eral education courses. A majority cited taking 
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DISPLAY 4 Reasons for Having Taken More Than Four Years to Graduate, Ranked by Importance 
as Reported by a Sample of 1987 Graduates Surveyed by the California State University 

Index of Importance ^ Percent Citing a3 a Factor 

1. Carried a reduced courseload at some time during your 



collecre vears 


1.419 


65.9% 


2. Desired to combine work Rnd education 


1.390 


68.3 


3 RMlticpd cotir^plD$)d f^iiQPri Hv nppf) for pmnlnvmpnt' 


1 383 


63 6 


4. DifiRculties in getting courses required for your major 


1.234 


62.4 


5. Difficulties in scheduling general education courses 


1.077 


56.9 


6. Change of major 


.998 


45.6 


7. Intentionally took extra courses beyond requirements 
for vourdpffTpp 


.938 


51.2 


8 Transferrins between coll ftflres 


.867 


39 8 


9. Other* 


.852 


30.2 


10. Family concerns 


QQQ 




11. Wished to take time off from college for other experiences 


.676 


31.1 


12* Delays caused by evaluation of courses necessary to 
complete the final requirements for a degree 


.674 


37.6 


13. Academic difUculties with particular courses 


.657 


39.5 


14, Financial aid 


.419 


19.6 


ueiay lo prepare lor inLembnipy SLUuenc Leacning, or 
other programs 


.321 


16.9 


16. Remedial coursework 


.278 


17.4 


17. Child care difficulties 


.216 


9.1 


18- Delays caused by the graduation writing assessment 
requirement 


.106 


6.7 


19. Delays caused by the Entry Level Math (ELM) requirements 


.093 


5.4 


20. Delayed graduation to defer repayment of government loans 


.046 


3.0 



1. Computed by multiplying the number of graduates who assigned a given value code to each reason by the weight of that value (0, U 
2, or 3 ) and dividing that sum by the total number of graduates responding. 

2. Includes inadequate guidance and counseling, indecision about goals, administrative problems, or some variation of the other 
reasons listed. 

Source: Adapted from Table 4, page 7, of the California State Universit/s report* Factors Affecting the Time to Degree , appended to this 
document as the second attachment. 
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DISPLAY 5 Importance of 20 Factors in Taking More Than Fr ur Years to Graduate, According to a 
Sample of 1987 Graduates Surveyed by the California State University 

Percent Not a Slightly Moderately Extremely 
Citing As Factor Important Important Important 



Rank Reason for Additional Time 


a Factor 


(01 


(11 


m 


m 


1. Carried a reduced courseload at some time during your 
college years 


65.8% 


34.0% 


17.3% 


21.2% 


27.4% 


2. Desired to combine work and education 


68.1 


31.7 


19.2 


27.4 


21.7 


3. Reduced courseload caused by need for employment 


63.5 


36.4 


16.5 


19.3 


27.7 


4. Difficulties in getting courses required for your major 


CO A 


0 / .O 


on Q 






5. Difficulties in scheduling general education courses 


56.7 


43.1 


21.9 


19.1 


15.7 


6. Change of major 


45.6 


54.4 


10.9 


15.2 


19.5 


7. Intentionally took extra courses beyond requirements 
for your degree 


51.1 


48.9 


21.0 


17.6 


12.5 


8. Transferring between colleges 


39.8 


60.2 


10.0 


12.7 


17.1 


9. Other* 


30.6 


69.4 


0.4 


5.0 


25.2 


10. Family concerns 


39.2 


60.8 


11.4 


11.1 


16.7 


11. Wished to take time off from college for other experiences 


30.9 


69.1 


8.6 


8.3 


14.0 


12. Delays caused by evaluation of courses necessary to 
complete the final requirements for a degree 


37.6 


62.4 


17.2 


11.1 


9.3 


13. Academic difficulties with particular courses 


39.5 


60.5 


20.0 


12.9 


6.6 


14.. Financial aid 


19.6 


80.4 


5.3 


6.0 


8.1 


15.. Delay to prepare for internship, student teaching, or 
other programs 


16.9 


83.1 


7.0 


4.5 


5.3 


16. Remedial coursework 


17.4 


82.6 


9.4 


5.6 


2.4 


17. Child care difficulties 


9.2 


90.8 


2.0 


2.3 


5.0 


18.. Delays caused by the graduation writing assessment 
requirement 


6.7 


93.3 


4.1 


i.4 


1.2 


19. Delays caused by the Entry Level Math (ELM) 
requirements 


6.1 


93.9 


2.5 


2.5 


1.1 


20. Delayed graduation to defer repayment of 
government loans 


3.0 


97.0 


1.9 


0.7 


0.4 



* Includes inadequate guidance and counseling, indecision about goals, administrative problems, or some variation of the other 
reasons listed. 

Source: Adapted from data provided by the Division of Analytic Studies, Office of the Chancellor, The California Sute University. 
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courses beyond their requirements as a delaying in- 
fluence. 

When the data are displayed! as in Table 4 of the 
State University's report, there appears a 10 percent 
step-jump down to the next rankings of factors. Seen 
by themselves, however, these next rankings rep- 
resent large numbers of students delayed: About 
four of every ten graduating after more than four 
years experienced the following as delaying influ- 
ences: 

Transferring between colleges 39.8% 

Academic difficulties with 
particular courses 39.5 

Family concerns 39.3 

Here a surprise appears that shows 37.6 percent cit- 
ing another delay of an institutional process sort: 
delays caused by the screening evaluation of a stu- 
dent's readiness to graduate, **beingon track." 

Unfortunately, at that point, the item "Other" (30.2 
percent) combines student laments about inade- 
quate advising with other administrative problems 
and personal Indecision about goals, so we cannot 
discern the precise magnitude of the felt need for 
better academic advice. 

At the lower end of the rankings, yet still repre- 
senting significant numbers of persons, are those cit- 
ing child care difGculties (9.1 percent), delays caused 
by the graduation writing assessment and entry 
level math assessment (6.7 and 5.4 percent).. 

There was no item on the questionnaire, such as in 
the University of California's survey, for the factor 
of repeating courses. 

The report discusses the widely known fact that cer- 
tain majors normally r>sult in or require a more- 
than-four year program of studies. Its Bachelor of 
Architecture is defined as a five-year degree. The 
Bachelor of Engineering is, de facto for most stu- 
dents, a five-year degree since it requires an average 
of 17i units per term without faltering in order to be 
completed in four years or eight semesters. The 
report does not tell, however, what portion of the 
total **more-than-four-year" phenomenon is account- 
ed for by these particular majors or degrees earned. 

Three of every five respondents to the survey replied 
that, at some time, they had taken fewer than 12 
units (a part-time courseload) per semester. It is 



clear and important knowledge that most State Uni- 
versity students cannot afibrd extracurricular acti- 
vity - besides work and family — if they hope to 
graduate on the shortest schedule allowable by their 
major field requirements. 

Comparisons among campuses 

In a special section, the report analyzes differences 
among the seven campuses as reflected in the survey 
responses. On some matters they show great varia- 
tions; for example, regarding delays from difficulties 
getting required courses either for general education 
or the major, Fresno scored consistently low while 
San Diego scored consistently high, while students 
at Dominguez Hills reported much difficulty getting 
major requirements but not so much with getting 
general education courses. Across all seven campus- 
es, however, ''the factors that combine work, educa- 
tion, and a reduced courseload are still rated among 
the highest on each campus" (p. 15). 

Also, difficulties getting requirements for the major 
appear unifo»'mly high at all campuses. Family con- 
cerns rated extremely high as delaying influences at 
Bakersfield; at San Luis Obispo, trouble getting gen- 
eral education courses rated extremely high both in- 
ternally and in comparison with other campuses. 



The State University's conclusions 

In its summery, the State University report ad- 
dresses its findings in two categories: (1) those fac- 
tors that maybe more subject to student control, and 
(2) those more subject to remedial action by the insti- 
tution. 

The State University points out that to acquire the 
minimum of 124 semester units to graduate with a 
Bachelor of Arts degree in four years, a student must 
take an average of 15.5 units per semester for eight 
semesters - without "excess electives" and with ' no 
change of major, no remedial courses, etc." (p. 18). 
Yet the actual average number of units completed 
per year is 22.5, or approximately 11 per semester 
(allowing for some who attend Summer Session). 
"Thus, ... a student taking an average load will take 
5.5 years to complete a minimal B.A. program." It 
then reminds the reader of the many necessary and 
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worthwhile things going on concurrently in stu- 
dents' lives, and it states that the students who re- 
sponded to the survey "did not wish to be constrained 
to a defined time base nor a defined unit load," but 
needed flexibility for a variety of responsible tasks. 

The State University lists five factors ~ ''perceived 
impediments toward timely completion of degree 
requirements" - that derive from university policies 
and procedures. Numbered as they appear in the 
rankings of Table 4, these are: 

4. Difficulties in getting courses required for your 
major. 

5. Difficulties in scheduling general education 
courses. 

8. Transferring between colleges. 

9. Inadequate guidance and counseling. 

12. Delays caused by evaluation of courses nec- 
essary to complete the final requirements for a 
degree. 

Item 9 here comes from Questionnaire Item 20, "oth- 
er, please specify," and is particularly interesting 
because student respondents mentioned the lack of 
adequate guidance and counseling so frequently 
without the prompting of such words on the ques- 
tionnaire checklist. 

The State University concludes its report with a 
brief discussion of what it is doing about each of 
these five institution-focused factors. It notes, for 
instance, that the reported student difficulties of 
getting required courses on time stem from two dif- 
ferent problems: (1) ''the general unavailability of 
sufficient course sections," and (2) lack of flexibility 
in student schedules because of employment. It 
promises that course scheduling practices are being 
reviewed for improvement at each campus. 

As another key example, the State University is ad- 
dressing the need for better academic guidance and 
counseling first through training sessions for faculty 
members, and then through increased peer counsel- 
ing and other counseling services. 



Commission comments 



The State University's survey has yielded a rich 



body of new information about why its graduates 
take longer than four years to complete a bachelor's 
degree program. Together with the companion Uni- 
versity of California survey, it appears to be unpar- 
alleled anywhere in the research literature, and it 
reveals the difficulties that many Californians en- 
counter in earning their first collegiate degree while 
engaged in all the responsible tasks of adult life, 
thus stretching out their studies over five, six, or 
more years. Certainly, the State University data de- 
monstrate why the term, "four-year degree" has be- 
come a misnomer for the large majority of students 
in California's public universities. 

Employment and financial aid 

The way students were asked about "employment 
during the years (they) attended the university" 
(Questionnaire, items 13, 14) does not permit an in- 
ference that all 90 percent worked throughout all or 
most of their semesters in the State University. 
Nevertheless, the fact that nearly three-fourths 
worked, for some time, at least 20 hours per week 
while studying, and that nearly one-fifth held a full- 
time job commands attention to the present-day 
"student experience." Forty-seven percent rated as 
"extremely" or "moderately important" that they 
had reduced their courseload because of employ- 
ment. 

The working student has become such a familiar fact 
of life in the State University that the Legislature's 
one factor for inquiry, "lack of funds," became sub- 
sumed mostly under inquiries about student employ- 
ment. While it is true that the questionnaire (Item 
5) asked whether "financial aid" had contributed to 
taking more than four years to graduate, one cannot 
say with any assurance that the student-respondent 
saw this as meaning lack o/^ financial aid, delays in 
receiving financial aid, or some third interpretation. 
In any case, the small response citing this as a delay- 
ing influence (19.6 percent) argues that the prepon- 
derance of State University students look more 
toward employment than to financial aid to see them 
through college. 

Whether increased financial aid actually would stem 
the widespread reducing of student courseloads in 
the State University cannot be determined from this 
survey, but the new information surely brings up the 
question. As mentioned earlier, only 19.6 percent of 
the respondents said that "financial aid" had helped 
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to delay their progress; but among ethnic minority 
respondents the percentage was 33.3 percent and the 
highest rating given any item at any campus is the 
rating of **reduced courseload for employment" given 
by graduates from Dominguez Hills. 

In the midst of it all, a majority of these students 
still took courses beyond the minimum require- 
ments for their degree, indicating interest in more 
than just a diploma. 

Clusters of factors 

The way in which the responses cluster about cer- 
tain types of factors and in "step jumps" of the per- 
centages checking them - several around the 60 per- 
cent level of response, for example, then several 
around the 40 percent level, etc. - helps to under- 
score the stability of certain findings about delayed 
graduation in the State University. According to 
the sample of recent graduates, who after all repre- 
sent the real **veterans" of the system, the second 
greatest cause of their stretching the baccalaureate 
program is the difficulty of getting the required 
classes on time, especially those required for the ma- 
jor. 

The State University has parsed this latter problem 
into (1) questions about the student's own work 
schedule, which limits the individual's flexibility, 
and (2) questions about availability of sufficient 
course sections in certain majors and departments. 
The State University should find it of help for 
resolving the problem to have arrayed its data on 
**difnculty of getting required major courses" and . 
. required general education courses" by campus; but 
the problems seem relatively high on nearly all the 
campuses sampled. It is interesting that the campus 
with the least work-related delays has, evidently, 
the most delays due to scheduling difficulties (cf. Ta- 
ble 6, p. 16); so the problem ought not be ascribed too 
much to the inflexible employment schedule of 
students. 

The **grad check" (evaluation of courses necessary to 
complete final requirements for degree) as a re- 
quired State University procedure was cited by 37.6 
percent of all respondents as a delaying influence; it 
wa<5 cited, however, by over 47 percent of ethnic mi- 
nority respondents. Were this figure combined with 
those who commented on the need for better or ear- 
lier advising (in **other"), it would produce an even 
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more formidable factor generally focused on academ- 
ic advising. In its conclusions, the State University 
indicates that it takes seriously the overall problem 
as reported by those who successfully completed de- 
grees. For help in meeting this problem, it seems 
wise to turn first to the faculty - the first line of reg- 
ular contact - then to other types of advising ser- 
vices, including peer counseling. 

The Ste.te University was not mistaken to inquire 
about cielays due to "academic difficulties with par- 
ticular courses," but now that such a high percent- 
age acknowledged that as a delay (39.5 percent of all 
resp<>ndents, 51.6 percent of ethnic minorities) it 
would be helpful to find out more precisely what dif- 
ficulties caused actual delays. For example, failing a 
course does not in itself cause delay, but repeating a 
course for a better grade might cause delay. Repe- 
tition of courses involves a question of institutional 
policy, so this detail seems relevant. 

Selected majors 

The report points out early (p. 8) that the Bachelor of 
Architecture program is defined as a five-year pro- 
gram, and that the Bachelor in Engineering, with a 
minimum requirement of 140 semester units, or 13 
percent more than the minimum for a B.A., could 
only be completed in four years by successfully com- 
pleting 17^ units each term (on average) for eight 
consecutive semesters. Other degrees carry a higher 
unit requirement, too, than the basic 124 for a B.A. 
While it is helpful to have that information in mind, 
we cannot learn from the report what portion of the 
"more-than-four-year" phenomenon may be account- 
ed for primarily by the particular majors chosen. 
That is, if we knew that 20 percent of the "delayed 
graduates" had majored in either engineering or 
architecture, we might conclude that essentially ex- 
plained or accounted for 20 percent of the **more- 
than-four" phenomenon. On the other hand, such in- 
formation also reminds us of the issue, already fami- 
liar to faculties, concerning pressures to include in- 
creasing amounts of professional subject matter in 
an undergraduate major. While this in large part re- 
mains a curricular matter, it obviously concerns oth- 
er issues such as student costs, public costs, and the 
meaning of the baccalaureate. It seems clear by now 
that the requirements for earning certain bachelor*s 
degrees at public universities have made the term, 
"four-year degree** (or "four-year institution") a mis- 
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nomer and, for some portion of the public, perhaps a 
misleading one. 



Commission conclusions 

Not only has the State University responded well to 
the Legislature's request for information, but it also 
has reported what it is doing or plans to do toward 
resolving Institutional matters which tend to delay 
student progress to the baccalaureate. The Office of 
the Chancellor is to be commended for its straight- 
forward approach and follow-through in this effort, 
once it undertook its survey. 

The study has helped identify two remaining and 
difficult issues: financial aid and '^top-loaded" ma- 
jors. Neither can be resolved by the State University 
alone. There is more than a hint here of an urgent 
need by students for more flexibility in awarding 
student aid grants but, since that extends beyond 
the bounds of this study, it is difficult to elaborate on 



this general observation. Also, the choice of academ- 
ic major clearly wields an influence on whether a 
student has a realistic chance to finish in nine, ten, 
or even eleven semesters. 

While it remains important for new student ap- 
plicants to be apprised of the actual number of units 
and the time required before committing to a par- 
ticular major concentration, the issue looms larger 
than providing proper information on time to stu- 
dents and their families. One question involves how 
far to '^professionalize** the bachelor's as the first aca- 
demic degree and this topic is under current dis- 
cussion by accrediting bodies. A corollary question 
concerns how to ensure that graduates receive regu- 
lar opportunities for continuing education in their 
chosen specialty. Both these questions lead beyond 
the bounds of this study, but the issue they represent 
— the lengthening requirements for a baccalaureate 
degree - will continue to grow until ways are found 
to resolve it at levels beyond that of the individual 
institution. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Supplemental Language for Budget Item 6420-001-001 stipulated 
that the University of California 

shall conduct studies to sample student opinion about 
factors which contribute to taking longar than four years to 
receive a baccalaureate degree • Each study shall sample 
graduates or prospective graduates of the Spring of 1S87 and 
shall include a representative sample of campuses and 
students who have taken five years or longer to complete the 
baccalaureate degree • Each study should include, but not be 
limited to^ consideration of the following factors: avail- 
ability of general education courses; availability of major 
required courses; admission status; employment; transfer — 
how many changes of institution;^ remedial coursework; 
double majors; lack of funds; change of major; reduced 
courseload; a comparison of time to degree at comparable 
universities, including those in other states • 

In response to this Supplemental Language, the University of 
California submits the following report on students who take 
longer than four years to receive a baccalaureate degree. Data 
relating to the factors influencing the pace at which under- 
graduate students complete their undergraduate degree require- 
ments have been drawn from surveys of students graduating at 
three campuses of the University of California — Davis, Los 
Angeles^ and Riverside. 



METHODOLOGY 

In order to address the questions posed by the budget language, 
three University of California campuses — Davis, Riverside, and 
Los Angeles — were chosen to represent academic environments of 
varying s zes. UC Los Angeles is the largest campus with an 
undergraduate enrollment of 21^800; UC Davis is the fourth 
largest campus with an enrollment of 13,800; and UC Riverside is 
the smallest campus with an enrollment of 7,600.2 

A self-administered questionnaire was mailed to 893 students 
randomly selected from the graduating classes of 1987, at UC 
Dav'is and UC Riverside respectively, who took more than four 
calendar years to complete the baccalaureate degree. ^ The same 



^The frequency of changes of institution is not discussed 
directly since the number of students who transferred more than 
once constituted a statistically insignificant population. 

2a11 figures are based on Fall 1986 enrollment data. 

^372 questionnaires were returned for a response rate of 42 
percent. 
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self -administered questionnaire was mailed to Davis and Riverside 
students who took more than four years to graduate since these 
campuses provide students with relatively similar academic 
environments. Accordingly^ the data from the Davis and Riverside 
campuses are analyzed together 

A telephone survey was conducted of 89 students randomly selected 
from the graduating class of 1987 at UC Los Angeles who took more 
than four years to complete the baccalaureate degree* For 
purposes of comparison ^ a group of 31 students who completed 
their undergraduate studies within four years was also surveyed. 
The survey was administered by trained interviewers of the 
Institute for Social Science Research at UC Los Angeles .5 This 
approach calls for a different methodology and size of subject 
population than that used for the other two campuses. Inter- 
viewers recorded verbatim open-ended responses where possible. 
Telephone interviews permit greater flexibility than self- 
administered questionnaires in asking questions and clarifying 
ambiguous answers. When an item is not understood the inter- 
viewer can repeat it^ while in the self-administered form it 
might simply be skipped. More importantly^ the interviewer can 
improve the quality of the data by probing for added detail when 
a response is incomplete or seemingly irrelevant. As a research 
strategy^ the personal interview thus requires fewer respondents 
to obtain reliable information. 

The Davis and Riverside respondent characteristics are as 
follows. Ethnicity: Asian 18.6 percent^ Black 4.1 percent^ 
Hispanic 5.4 percent^ White 67.8 percent^ Unknown 4.5 percent. 
Gender: 53.8 percent female; 46.2 percent male. Transfer 
Status: 91.1 percent native students; 8.9 percent transferred 
from another institution. Admit Status: 92.1 percent regular; 
7.9 percent special action. Major: Natural Science 27.5 
percent; Social Science/Humanities 50.1 percent; Engineer 13.2 
percent; Other 9.2 percent. The Los Angeles respondent charac- 
teristics are as follows. Ethnicity: American Indian 2.4 
percent; Asian 22.6 percent; Black 6.0%; Hispanic 10.7 percent; 
Filipino 9.5 percent; White 48.8 percent. Gender: 43.8 percent 
female; 56.2 percent male. Admit Status: 92.1 percent regular; 
7.9 percent special action. 

The survey questionnaire mailed to students at the Davis and 
Riverside campuses contained a list of nineteen possible reasons 
for taking more than four years to graduate. Students were asked 
to indicate all factors that affected their progress toward 
completion of baccalaureate degree requirements and to rate these 



4a copy of the questionnaire is included in the Appendix. 

5a copy of the interview schedule is included in the 
Appendix . 
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factors on a four point scale of importance (O=not a factor; 1= 
slight influence; 2=important; 3=very important) . 

In order to facilitate a comparative understanding of the 
relative significance of the nineteen factors included in the 
survey used for Davis and Riverside ^ each item was ranked by 
means of an index of importance (See Table 1) . This index was 
computed by multiplying the number of persons assigning a given 
code by the weight assigned to that code {i.e.^ O=not a factor; 
l=slight influence; etc.) and dividing the sura of these products 
by the total number of persons responding. This weighted 
measurement of responses may be compared with frequency 
counts for each item influencing student progress toward comple- 
tion of baccalaureate egree requirements (See Table 2) . 

We found that the responses of Davis and Riverside students to 
the nineteen possible reasons for taking more than four years to 
graduate clustered into the following five categories: Institu- 
tional — need better advising^ trouble getting major requirements, 
trouble getting general education requirements (Table 3) ; 
Finamcial — need to work, ran out of money, lack of child care 

(Table 4); Educational and Curricular — change of major, reduced 
courseload, repeat courses, internship, double major, remedial—- 
coursework (Table 5) ; Extra-Curricular Education — take extra 
courses out of interest, time off to work (i.e. for curricular 
reasons, not financial [see above]), athletic activity, travel 

(Table 6); Family and Health — stress, family /marital issues, 
personal health problems (Table 7) . 

These five categories reflect the patterns suggested by the 
student responses themselves. They were utilized in the analyses 
to organize the mass of information that has been generated by 
this survey, and to assist in the interpretation of the findings 
of the study. The responses to each of the items of the survey 
were also tabulated according to the identifiable sub-populations 
of ethnicity, admit status, and transfer status. ^ 

The five categories also provide a useful heuristic device for 
addressing the issues raised in the supplemental language, viz . , 
the availability of general education courses, employment, the 
availability of courses required in the major, remedial 
coursework, double majors, reduced courseload, admission status. 



^Thero were not major variations among these sub-populations 
in terms of their respective responses to reasons for taking more 
than four years to graduate. In the few areas where there were 
significant variations among the sub-populations, these are noted 
and discussed. 



TABLE 1 



REASONS FOR TAKING MORE THAN FOUR YEARS TO GBAIXJATE 



Reason for Additional Time Index of Importance ^ Percent Cit ing Aa A Factor s* 

1* Took extra courses out of interest 1.40 65.9% 

2. Needed to work 1.32 .59.2% 

3. Change of major 1.30 59.4% 

4. Reduced courseload 1.13 , 51.3% 

5. Needed better advising 0.97 47.3% 

6. Stress 0.82 37.9% 

7. Repeating coursework 0.73 ».•...... 46.0% 

8. Time off to work 0.58 24.3% 

9. Ran out of money 0.56 25.9% 

10. Trouble getting major 0.55 35.2% 

requirements when needed 

11. Family /marital issues 0.51 24.5% 

12. Internship program 0.43 24.8% 

13. Double major , 0.38 16.9% 

14. Athletic activity 0.38 16.2% 

15. Personal health problems 0.35 18.5% 

16. Time off to travel 0.26 14.5% 

17. Remedial coursework 0.18 13.9% 

18. Trouble getting generel education 0.16 11.3% 

requirements wlien needed 

19. liack of child care 0.04 2.1% 



*To facilitate comparisons of the relative significance of each factor, an index of imixirlance was computed 
by multiplying the number of persons assigning a given code by the weight assigned to that ccxie (i.e,, 0=not 
a factor; 3=very important) and dividing the sum of these products by the total number of i)eraon3 responding. 

♦ ♦Percent of respondents assigning a code of l=cSlight influence; 2=important; or 3=very important to a given 
precipitating factor. 



TA3L2 2 

PRECIPITATING FACTORS I>7 TAKING MORE THAN FOUR Y£ARS TO GRADUATE 
Seals: 0 - ^c-z a faczcr 1 - Slic.ir Influence 
2 - Inccr-anz 3 - Ver--* irsor^ar.t 

(N » 272) 

0. 34.1% 1, 13.3% 2. 20.2% 3. 25.9% 



2« Needed to work 

0. 40.9% !• 12.4% 2. 20,4% 3, 26,3% 



3. Change of major 

0. 40.6% 1. 16.9% 2. 14.3% 3. 27.7% 



4. Reduced courseload 

0, 48,7% 1. 11,0% 2. 19.1% 2, 21.2% 



5, Needed better advr-sing 

0, 52,7% 1. 14,0% 2. 17,2% 3, 16.1% 



6, Stress 

0. 62.1% 1. 9.7% 2. 12.9% 3, 15.3% 



1. Repeating coursework 

0, 54,0% 1. 28.2% 2. 8.9% 3, 8,9% 



8, Time off to work 

0, 75.8% 1, 3.8% 2, 7.3% 3, 13,2% 



Ran out of money 

0, 74,2% i. 7.8% 2. 6.5% 3, 11,6% 



10, Trouble getting major requirements when needed 

0. 66^9% 1. 16.4% 2, 11,3% 3, 5,4% 



11, Family /marital issues 

0. 75.5% 1. 7.8% 2. 7.0% 3, 9.7% 



12. Internshic program 

0, 75,3% 1. 13.2% 2, 5.1% 3, 6.5% 



13, Double major 

0, 83,9% 1. 3,0% 2. 4.3% 3. 8.9% 



14, Athletic activity 

0. 83,9% 1, 3.0% 2. 4.3% 3. 8.9% 



15. Personal health problems 

0, 81,5% 1, 7,8% . 2. 4,8% 3, 5.9% 



16, Time off to travel 

0, 85,5% 1. 5.4% 2, 4.0% 3, 5.1% 



Remedial coursework 

0, 86,0% 1, 10.2% 2, 3,2% 3, 0.5% 



18, Trouble getting general education requirements when needed 
0, 88.7% 1. 8.1% 2, 1,9% 3, 1.3% 

19. Lack of child care 

0, 97,8% 1. 0.8% 2. 0.5% 3, 0,8% 
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and transfer status. Within each of the categories^ answers to 
the supplemental language questions are discussed^ followed by 
the other issues identified by student respondents. The 
categories r as well^ are suggestive of those programmatic areas 
in need of institutional attention (i.e., financial aid, academic 
advising services, personal counseling sez^/ices, and additional 
classroom space) thus enabling the University to gauge its 
effectiveness in assisting students to complete degree require- 
ments. 

In the discussion that follows, each topic is developed by 
summarizing the most relevant information from the structured 
questions of the surveys and by quoting from the statements of 
respondents who addressed that particular issue in their written 
remarks. These statements were selected to represent the range 
of ideas, opinions, and feelings expressed by the entire popula- 
tion of respondents. In, addition to the questions raised in the 
supplemental language, this report also addresses the following 
issues relevant to understanding ur-^-^r graduate pace toward 
graduation at the University of CaijL^^^nia; How do students' 
ethnicity, admission status, and transfer status affect their 
degree progress? How do students who take additional time differ 
from students who graduate in four years? To what extent does 
taking additional time reflect voluntary choice, financial 
constraints, or an institutional deficiency? To answer these 
questions, the analysis of University student responses has been 
augmented by reference to the appropriate scholarship on 
undergraduate education. As suggested by the review of this 
literature, the phenomenon studied here is not limited to the 
State of California. 



FINDINGS; WHY STUDENTS TOOK LONGER 

The data indicate relatively minor differences between students 
graduating within four years and those taking additional time in 
terms of the average number of baccalaureate units accrued. At 
UC Davis, the average number of units accrued by all entering 
freshmen graduating in 12 quarters (4 years) was 187.2; in 
comparison, the average number of units accrued by all entering 
freshmen requiring 15 quarters or more (5 years or more) to 
graduate was 195.1. Similar figures were reported for the J,os 
Angeles and Riverside campuses: at Los Angeles, the average 12 
quarters and 15 quarters or more unit total was 185.2 and 188.3 
respectively; at Riverside, the average 12 quarters and 15 
quarters or more unit total was 189.2 and 190.6 respectively . 7 



^Davis and Los Angeles figures are for the fresliman class 
entering 1982-83; Riverside figures are for the freshman class 
entering Fall 1981. 
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Institutiona] Factors^ 



The Davis and Riverside students identified three institutional 
factors leading f to some extent ^ to a delay in completing degree 
requirements within four years: the need for better advising; 
difficulty getting into classes fulfilling major requirements; 
and trouble fulfilling general education requirements. The 
survey found that 47 percent ^ 33 percent ^ and 11 percent ^ 
respectively r of those students who took more than four years to 
graduate indicated that these three institutional factors 
contributed in some way to their delayed degree completion (Table 
2). That iSf students mentioned these causes as "contributing 
factors." As Table 1 suggests ^ however r when ranked by the 
importance students assigned to them^ these reasons registered as 
#5^ #10 and #18^ respectively ^ on a list of 19 reasons. 

The primary institutional factor ^ identified by students as 
contributing to a delay in degree progress ^ is the need for 
better advising services to assist them in the clarification of 
their life and career goals ^ and in the development of educa- 
tional plans for the realization of these goals. In party the 
"lack of institutional support" may relate to student choice as 
well as administrative decisions. As one UCLA student put it^ 

I needed more frequent academic counseling and more 
department counseling in the majors. It ought to be 
required [rather than optional at the student's 
choice]. Students should be assigned a counselor or 
advisor and see them at least 2 or 3 times a quarter. 

It is interesting to note that while there is relatively little 
variation between ethnicities in their perceived need for better 
advising services ^ underrepresented minorities and special admits 
experienced significantly less difficulty enrolling in courses 
required for their major or those courses fulfilling general 
education requirements (Table 3). 9 This may relate to the fact 
thatf as a result of a recent Universitywide expansion of student 
services specifically designated for affirmative action students r 
such students received more intensive advising. An expansion of 



^This section addresses supplemental language questions on 
the availability of general education and major required courses. 
Other institutional issues are discussed as well. 

^Evidence from a 1985 survey of UC Berkeley students who had 
taken fewer than 15 units at some point during their 
undergraduate education indicated that less than 1% of the 
respondents did so because of the unavailability of needed 
classes (University of Califcrniar Berkeley 1987) . 
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TABIJE 3 



INSTITinnrOKAL factors IhfFLUEMCTNQ TIME TO DEGREE OOHPLBTION BY ETHNTCIIT 

Ty pe of Factor s 



Ethnicity 

Underrepresented 

Minority 
l^ite 
Asian 



Need Better 
Adviaing 



46% 
45% 
57% 



Trouble Getting 
Major Requirements 



20% 
34% 
36% 



Trouble Getting fieneral 
Eciuoation U<inuireinents 

0% 
12% 
16% 



INSTITlfTIO NAL FACTORS INFUJENCING TIME TO DEaffiE OOMP I ^TON BY ABMrT ST A'Hia 

Ty pe of F^tor* 



Admit Status 

Regular 
Special 



Need Better 
Advising 

48% 

38% 



Trouble Getting 
Major Requirements 

34% 
28% 



Trouble (ie< Ijng General 
icM \A on Hi ic\\ \ i rein en t.s 

12% 
0% 



INSTnvriONAL FACTORS TNFIJtJENCTNG TIME TO DEGREi; OOMPIiETION BY TOANSFETt STA'njg 

Ty pe of Factor * 



Trans fe r Status 

Transfer 
Non -Transfer 



Need Better 
Advising 

44% 
47% 



Trouble Getting 
Major Requirements 

37% 
32% 



Trouble Getting General 
Educa tJon Ronuj rements 

16% 
11% 



♦Percentages refer to the proportion of respondents assigning a code of l=slight influence; 2=:import.ant 
or 3=very important to a given precipiUting factor. 



student services for the general student population might well 
bring similar results. 

Other institutional factors identified as contributing to seme 
degree to a delay in progress toward the degree include 
difficulty getting into classes fulfilling major requirements r 
and trouble getting into classes fulfilling general education 
requirements. These two reasons^ howeverr only counted as rec\son 
ntunber 10 and reason number 18 of the 19 available: students do 
not see this as a critical issue^ by any means. It is important 
to noter moreover^ that trouble enrolling in required coursework 
is not a problem unique to students who take more than four years 
to graduate (Table 9) . As indicated by the Los Angeles study^ 
students who graduated within four years and those who took more 
than four years both experienced similar levels of difficulty in 
finding required classes open for enrollment. 

Financial Factors ^Q 

The factor cited by students as the second most influential 
factor affecting their progress toward the degree is financial: 
nearly 6 out of 10 students indicated that the need to work 
prolonged their undergraduate careers (Table 1) . An additional 
indicator of financial considerations is found in the fact that 
slightly more than 1 in 4 students also cited "running out of 
money" as a precipitating factor (Table 1) . Thus financial 
factors figured as reasons #2 and #9 on the index of importance 
(Table 2) . As should be expected ^ students from families more 
frequently clustered on the lower end of the socioeconomic ladder 
(i.e.r unde.Tepresented minorities^ special admits^ and trans- 
fers) experj.ence*-^ greater financial need (Table 4) The 
comments of a Black female mechanical engineering student are 
suggestive of the financial burdens experienced by many students: 

I had to work 25 hours per week to support my family. 
Unfortunately f I did not have parents or relatives to 
help me out. As a result^ I could not always take a 
ful\ course load. All in all, Z had a hard time; you 



^^This section addresses budget language questions on 
employment and lack of funds, as well as other issues that 
emerged from the surveys. 

^This data was corroborated by a 1985 survey of UC Berkeley 
students which found that the need to work was the most 

frequently mentioned factor when asked about reasons for taking 

reduced courseloads (University of California, Berkeley 1987) . 
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TADIB 4 



Ethnicity 

Underrepfesented 

Minority 
White 
Asian 



FINANCIAL FACTORS INFIDENCINP TIME TO DECaEB OOMPtgriCTJ BY ETHNICI TY 

T ype of Factor * 
Ran out of Money 



Need to Work 



69% 
59% 
54% 



34% 
24% 
22% 



lack of Child Care 



6% 

25% 
0% 



Admit S ta tus 

Regular 
Special 



FI NANCIAL FACK^S rfiFLUENCING TIME TO DEGREE OO^PLETia? BY ADMIT ST ATUS 

Type of Factor * 

Need to Work Ran out of Money Lnck_of Child Care 



58% 
69% 



25% 
41% 



2% 
10% 



Tran sf er Status 

Transfer 
Non -Transfer 



FINANCIAL FACTCBS INFLUENCING TIME TO DECKEB CCMPLETIOI BY TOANSFER S TA'HIS 

Type of Factor * 

Need to Work 



65% 
58% 



Ran out of Money 

47% 
21% 



liaclc o f _Cj I i 1 d^ Care 

14% 
i% 



♦Percentages refer to the proportion of respondents assigning a code of l=slight infhience; 2=iraportant/ 
or 3=very important to a given precipitating factor. ^ 



1 



wonder if there is a light at the end of the tunnel. All I 
could do was try hard and not give up. I he d to not think 
about comorrow's financial problems. Please ^ remember not 
everyone comes from families where everything is paid for. 
Consider the non-regular students. 



Educational and Curricular Factors 

A variety of curricular concerns affect students* time to degree 
(Table 5) . The most prominent of these include: (a) change of 
major; (b) double majors; (c) participation in internships or 
similar curricular off-campus experiences; and (d) reduced 
courseload to improve grades. ^2 (^^g might note that in addition 
to these ctarricular concerns expressed by students ^ another 
educationally-related factor refers to levels of academic 
preparation. This point is discussed below.) 

Change of Major ; Nearly six out of ten Davis and Riverside 
students surveyed cited a change of major as a precipitating 
factor influencing their degree progress (Table 1) • 
Similarly y nearly one-half of Los Angeles students surveyed 
indicated a change of major at least once during their 
undergraduate career (Table 9) . 

If a student elects to change the major field of study ^ this 
may require some "re-tooling" (i.e.^ taking additional 
required courses in the major) in order to master the 
intellectual substance^ style ^ and methods of the newly 
selected field. Such a change often necessitates a delay in 
the "normal" four year progress toward completion of 
bachelor's degree requirements. The experience of the 
following student points to the difficulties prompted by a 
change of major: 

I began my education as a physics major and 
maintained a solid "B" average for three 
years. However^ I found that my true 
interests were in working with juvenile 
delinquents. After working for two summers 
with a juvenile probation department^ I 
decided to switch majors to a field that 
would prepare zc.e for a career in juvenile 
justice. This meant taking a large number of 
courses in order to satisfy both college and 
departmental requirements. There is no way 
in hell I could have graduated in four years. 
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EDUCATICNAL AND QJHRTaJLAR FACTOR3 INFIUEHCING TIME TO DEOREE O0MHJBTT(>i BY KTHNTOrrY 

Type of Factor ^ 

Change Redijced Repeat Double Remedial 

Ethnicity of Major Course! oad Coiirse Internship Majo r (^>ursewprU 

Underrepresented 

Minority 60% 43% 57% 26% 20% 17% 

White 58% 38% 43% 24% 16% 12% 

Asian 68% 44% 52% 29% 15% 22% 

EIXJCATiaJAL AND gjRRICULAR FACTKIS INFIiJENCING TIME TO DEGKEE OOMPLiETiaj BY AHMTT STA'HfS 

Type of Factor ^ 

lo Change Reduced Repeat Double leemedial 

Admit Status of Major Qourseload Course Internship Major ('ourse work 

Regular 60% 40% 46% 26% 17% 14% 

Special 59% 34% 48% 17% 7% 10% 

EgjCATIONAL AND CURRICULAR FAC T ORS INFIiJENCING TIME TO DECKEE OOMPIJBTTON BY TItANgFliR STA11[S 

Type of Factor s 

Change Reduced Repeat Double Remedial 

Transfer S tatus of Majoi Courseload Course Internship Major_ lil^UC§£li2Eli 

Transfer Ld% 37% 58% 26% 2% 14% 

Non-TraiisTer 60% 40% 45% 25% 18% 14% A- 

-x 0 

*Percentageb refer to the proportion of respondents assigning a code of l=sUght influence; 2=importanL; 
or 3=very important t * a given precipitating factor ♦ 



Double Major ; The number of students pursuing bachelor's 
degrees simultaneously in multiple disciplines has also 
"increased in recent years. Nearly one in five Davis and 
Riverside students surveyed indicated that a double major 
influenced their degree progress (Table 1) . Another insight 
is provided by the data from Los Angeles^ where the 
proportion of students with a double major who took more 
than four years to graduate was approxxmately two and one- 
half times as great as those students with a double major 
who graduated on time (Table 9) • 

The increased incidence of students pursuing a double major 
may be traced^ in large part^ to graduate and professional 
school admission criteria which place greater emphasis upon 
undergraduate student acquisition of a broad-based academic 
background. Students with a double major must take a second 
set of courses emphasizing fundamental skills at the lower 
division levels as well as meet the course requirements of 
the departmental cnrriculvim at the upper division level. 
Needless to say, these students frequently require 
additional academic time to meet the requirements of 
multiple disciplines. While these options broaden and 
enrich a student's education ^ and make them more competitive 
for postgraduate training, they also lengthen the time to 
graduation. 

Reduced Courseload ; Slightly more than 50 percent of the 
students surveyed indicated that they were taking a reduced 
courseload in order to put more effort into fewer units to 
ensure good grades (Table 1) . As a UC Riverside student 
commented: 

I only took 12 units a quarter. ^3 Science courses 
are so competitive and demanding and to do well, I 
can only take 12 units. 

This practice occurs more frequently, given the increased 
pressure for entrance to graduate and professional schools, 
which in turn is reflected in student anxiety about grades 
and sccres. Even students looking for entry-level jobs 
immediately upon graduation think good grades will help them 
secure better jobs; thus careerism, too, leads to a study 
list with reduced units. Anecdotal evidence from counselors 
also suggests that many students are now being advised by 



-^-^It should be noted that Federal financial aid regulations 
define this as a full load. 



academic and career counselors to take reduced courseloads, 
thus defe.rring graduation beyond the customary four years, i"* 

Internship Programs : Approximately 25 percent of the 
students surveyed cited participation in an internship 
program as a contributing factor to taking more than four 
years to graduate (Table 1), Some students have made fairly 
substantial commitments to a particular career and seek ways 
to facilitate progress in it. Internship programs provide" 
an opportunity for students to develop or perfect job- 
related skills r establish contacts or relationships with 
persons who may aid their career development^ and in other 
ways improve and enhance their qualifications and 
credentials for eventual employment and professional 
development. In addition^ an internship enables a student 
to test his or her career objectives r however tentative ^ 
through active involvement ir a work setting. The comments 
of a political science major at UC Davis are illustrative of 
the value of the internship experience: 

I received an internship in a Congressional 
office in Washington^ D,C. After completing 
the internship I was offered a full-time 
staff position for another year. The 
experience during my year off from school was 
an invaluable and unique chance to apply some 
of my class work in the real world as well as 
explore the possibility of working for a 
legislator after graduation. 



Extra-Curricular Education Factors 

While the foregoing issues were identified in the budget lan- 
guage r students themselves often expressed a different emphasis. 
The most salient factor identified by students as influencing 
their progress toward the degree was the desire to take addi- 
tional courses out of "personal interest;" nearly 7 out of 10 
students surveyed cited this as a factor (Table 1) , The over- 
whelming significance of this factor is consistent for students 
across all categories of ethnicity, admit status, and transfer 
status (Table 6) , This "personal interest" translates into a 
number of educational and developmental issues. For instance , a 
comment by a UC Davis student who took 6 years to graduate 
reflected "personal" reasons , but also a change in major and 
career goals: 



^^Personal communication with numerous student services 
professionals, 

14 
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Having been in school so long has helped me develop 
into a very well-rounded person. I was a science major 
for 3 1/2 years before switching to liberal arts* My 
science background gave me a different perspective in 
my liberal arts classes. I do not regret hr.ving spent 
this much time in school. 

Students were surveyed about other factors that affected their 
ability to benefit from their curricular experiences ^ including 
time off to workf athletic activity^ and travel. While rela- 
tively less significant than taking extra courses, they never- 
theless point to the importance students attach to the" process of 
defining personally meaningful life goals while in college (Table 
1) . Societal values and expectations encourage students to 
experience their collegiate years as a unique opportunity to 
explore and experiment without fear of financial or personal 
penalties. In addition , the collegiate years are a prime 
educational period. College students are in a stage of 
personality development and maturation that permits expansion of 
the intellect and of the personality in ways that are not 
possible during the secondary school years. It is likely that 
never again in their lifetimes will students be so free and open 
to new experiences. As one student explained, 

I wanted to get a full and well-rounded education. I 
wanted to take advantage of other things the University 
had to offer besides academics, such as the cultural 
events, political forums, and learning outside the 
classroom. 

While many of those who take more than four years do so for 
reasons that are to a large degree beyond their control — e.g., 
financial need, family matters, or ill health — some students 
voluntarily choose to spend additional time in order to promote 
educational experiences in a variety of extra-curricular venues. 
The Davis and Rivarside surveys reveal a deep student concern to 
learn outside, as well as inside, the classroom. This viewpoint 
is aptly summarized by a UC Davis student: 

Four years is not a realistic time to finish. You 
really need the exfa year because college is so much 
more than a scholastic education. 

The following elements, beyond scholastics, were identified by 
these sti'.dents: 

Work : Experience in the world of work often serves as a 
motivating force for students to discover more personally 
relevant reasons for pursuing their studies. Approximately 
1 in 4 students indicated that they took more than four 
years to graduate in order to explore the occupational world 
[rather than for financial reasons — see above and Table 

15 
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TABIJE 6 



EXTRA-giRRigJiAR EIXJCATION FACTORS INFmENCING TIME TO DEHREE OOMPIJBTION BY E niNrOTTy 

T ype of Factor * 

Take Extra Courses Time Off 

Ethnicity Out of Interest To Work Athletic Activity Tm^el 

Under repres en ted 

Minority 69% 17% 20% 20% 

White 64% 16% 16% M% 

Asian 77% 27% ' 15% . 12% 

EmA-giRRigJI^ education factors INFIAJENCINQ time id DEfgffiE OOMPLETTON BY ADMI 'LSTAITS 

Type of Factor * 

Talte Extra Courses Time Off 

Admit Status Out of Interest To Work Athletic Activit y Tmyel 

Regular 67% 25% 17% 15% 

Special 52% 14% 7% 7% 

EXTRA-aTOtigJIJ^R EIXJCATION FACTORS INFUJENCING TIME TO DECREE OOMPIiETIO} bY TRA NS|i^l«:R ^TAIIB 

Ty pe of Factor * 

Take Extra Courses Time Off 

Transfer Oiit of Interest To Work Athletic Activity TriiY^l 

Transfer 44% 47% 2% 15% 

Non-Transfer 68% 21% 18% 15% 



♦Percentages refer to the proportion of respondents assigning a code of l=slight influoruie; 2=imjX)rtant; 
or 3=very important to a given precipitating factor. O 



1] . The written responses to open-ended questions 



indicates that, in order to make rational career decisions, 
students seek an experiential base from which to make 
informed decisions about their own vocational interesrs, 
abilities, preferences, and needs. Some need basic career 
information and orientation. Others want greater exposure 
to, and an understanding of, the world of work and their 
future career. 

Athletic Activity ; Slightly more than 16 percent of the 
respondents indicated that athletic activity influenced 
their degree progress (Table 1) • Athletics is usually seen 
as merely a diversion or leisure-time activity. However, 
the written comments of students are corroborated by studies 
that see athletic participation as constituting a signi- 
ficant arena for self-development and self-actualization. ^5 

For example: 

Fencing became an important part of my life. 
It helped me to become motivated and disci- 
plined in my studies, working, and living, in 
general. Setting goals for myself and 
achieving them helped me leain about my own 
potential as a human being. 

Trave' : Beyond the expanding experiences provided by the 
worlds of work and play, roughly 15 percent of the students 
surveyed indicated that they took time off from their 
studies to travel (Table 1) . Students travel not merely as 
a change of pace, or for a vacation. Instead, they perceive 
travel as an essential complement to coursework and, beyond 
this, as an opportunity to acquire new experiences, oppor- 
tunities, and challenges that have not readily been provided 
by their home or school experience. A foreign language 
major, for instance, will find travel in Europe critical to 
the develot-aent of his or her linguistic skills. Exposure to 
different cultures and history are also seen as important by 
students. For example, 

I needed a break from academia because at the time 
I felt academics had very little 'real world 
application'. I felt I was learning, but in a 
void. Also, I was tired of being in a homogeneous 
population, i.e., all young, educated, single. 



15«phese researchers have suggested that involvement in sport 
is capable of providing the individual with an identity, a sense 
of personal worth, and a strengthened sense of accomplishment and 
achievement. See Lny & Ingham 1981; Wells & Picou 1980; Rehberg 
& Schafer 1968. 
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mostly white and upper middle class. I wanted 
some diversity, some life, and for this reason I 
took a year off to travel through Europe and the 
Middle East. 



Family and Health Factors 

Problems arising from stress, family /marital relationships, and 
health are endemic to all groups and occupations; students are no 
exception. Given the highly competitive nature of undergraduate 
study, it is not surprising to find stress mentioned by slightly 
more than 4 out of 10 students as a precipitating factor that 
influenced their progress toward the bachelor's degree (Table 1) . 
When asked to comment on the need to take more than four years, a 
student exclaimed, "Just to keep my sanity!!!" 

It is not uncommon to hear students speak of the mounting 
pressures experienced while in college. Emphasizing their need 
to temporarily disengage from a stressful environment, students 
frequently responded to open-ended questions with the word "burn- 
out" or commented on the deleterious consequences for their 
physical and mental health of academic-related stress. For 
example , 

Nobody can study seven nights a week until 2 a.m. 
without burning out. And you have to do this in order 
to succeed in your courses; everybody's doing it. 
Unfortunately, this body couldn't take it. If I didn't 
slow down my pace I would have landed in the hospital 
or the nut-house. 

The amount of stress students perceived varies widely by various 
ethnic groups: as Table 7 indicates nearly twice as many Asians 
cite stress as a precipitating factor than do underrepresented 
minorities. While approximately 1 in 4 students indicated that 
family/marital issues served as a precipitating factor, more 
than one-half of the transfer students do so. This finding is 
consistent with the fact that a significantly higher proportion 
of transfer students have established their own families and, as 
a result, are more likely to feel the press of competing demands 
from family and academic work (Table 7) . The comments of a 
transfer student are indicative of this type of pressure: 

My last 2 years at UC Riverside were very difficult 
because I was married and had to work nearly full-time 
and go to school part-time. This was very stressful 
and prevented me from seeking good counsel and from 
participating in study groups. During my last two 
years I commuted 60 miles, one way, 4 days per week. 
Freeway driving takes a lot out of a person. As a 
consequence, my study time suffered. 

18 
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TABIJE 7 



FAMILY AND HEALTlt FACTORS INFIJJENCINR TIME DEfiREE OOMPLETTON BY ETlINIOf'IY 



EUmici ty 

IJnderrepresented 

Minority 
Wlii t.e 
Asian 



Stress 



23% 
39% 
41% 



Ty pe of Factor * 
Family/Marital Issues Persona 1_ j jea ) !.h_l\r-obl eins 



34% 
24% 
19% 



M% 
20% 
13% 



FAMILY AND HEALTH ISSUES INFIJUENCING TIME TO DECSREE OCMPIjETION BY ADMIT STA'HIS 



Adm it. St.at.u3 

Regular 
Special 



S tress 

39% 
24% 



Ty pe of Factor * 
Family/Marital Issues Personal Ilea I Ui_ Problems 



24% 

38% 



1H% 
2H% 



FAMILY AND IIEALTH ISSUES INFLUENCING TIME TO JFXStEE OCTlPICTICTi BY TRANSFMt STA'fUS 



Transfer Status 

Transfer 
Non -Transfer 



S tress 

47% 
37% 



Ty pe of Factor * 

Family/Marital Issues 

51% 
22% 



Person a L.Ueii 1 !.!l.„Pif}lil£I!l§ 
17% 



♦Percentages refer to the proportion of respondents assigning a code of l=sligh«. inlluenoe; 2=iinportant; 
or 3=very importxint to a given precipitating factor. 
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UCLA: Comparisons With Students Graduating Within Four Years 16 



The UC Los Angeles survey provides data on students who completed 
their undergraduate studies v/ithin four years and students who 
required more than four years to complete their decree. These 
data permit us to make comparative observations about 
thesimilarities and differences between these two categories of 
students^ and hence to infer the extent to which various factors 
may be seen as contributing to a delay in graduation. 



Institutional Factors ; The data indicate that witl^ regard 
to institutional factors ^ there is relatively litrle 
difference between students graduating in four years and 
those taking additional time (Table 8) • These findings 
suggest that the difficulty of obtaining courses is of 
relatively minor significance insofar as it affects student 
progress toward the degree. 

Academic Factors ; The primary factors that differentiate 
students who graduate within four years from those who take 
longer to graduate are those involving academic factors 
(Table 9) . Students who graduated within four years were 
approximately twice as likely to have completed University 
coursework (earned advanced placement units) while still in 
high school and^ consequently^ also expressed a 
significantly greater sense of academic preparedness for 
university coursework than students who took more than four 
years. Other academic factors associated with taking more 
than four years to graduate were; earning a double major; 
changing majors; and the expectation of taking longer than 
four years to complete the degree. Moreover ^ students who 
required additional time had poorer academic records — as 
indicated by the finding that they were nearly three times 
as likely to have repeated a course; were more than twice as 
likely to have failed a course; and had lower grade point 
averages. ThuSr it is clear that those who graduated in 
four years benefitted from greater academic preparation and 
less complicated educational goals. 



NATIONAL COMPARISONS 

A basic assumption relating to views of the college-going 
population is that the traditional or *'normal" pattern for 
earning a bachelor's degree consists of entering college 



l^This section addresses particularly supplemental language 
questions relating to availability of courses (both major and 
general education) , and remedial coursework. 
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TftBLE 8 



CCMPARISCN a? UGA gmPENTS GPADOaTIMG WTIHIN PCDR MP THOSE 

TmMG MGRE TERN FCDR YEABS; INSTHPTICNaL EaCTORS 

Students Graduating Students Graduating 

Factors Experienced ^ Within 4 Years In More than 4 Years 

General education class closed 52% 62% 

General education class tire changed 

after student enrolled 3% 10% 

General education class cancelled 10% 15% 

Pequired class for major closed . 36% 39% 
Required class for major time 

changed after student enrolled 0% 7% 

Reqatred class for major cancelled 19% 9% 



TfiBLE 9 



OCMPflRISCN CF OgA STODEMTS GRfiDCBIING WTTHTW FODR YEftRS AND THOSE 
TRKING MORE TOMJ^FODR YEARS; flCaPEMIC FACTORS 

Students Graduating Students Graduating 

Factors Experienced Within 4 Years In ^Sore than 4 Years 

Earned advanced placement credit 

in higfi school 67% 36% 
Feel very or sonevmat underprepared 

academically for University coursework 26% 51% 

Repeated a course 26% 68% 

Failed a course 7% 15% 
Expected to take longer than 4 years 

to caiplete degree 21% 40% 

Changed majors at least once 32% 45% 

Have a double major 7% 18% 

University grade point average (Mean) 3.26 2.93 
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immediately after high school graduation and subsequently 
completing these studies within four years. This assumotion is 
inaccurate. Data from the US Department of Education 's* National 
Longitudinal Survey of High School Seniors indicated that 51 
percent of the bachelor's degree recipients took mere than four 
years from high school graduation to complete their dearee. Of 
those who took more than four years, approximatelv three-fourths 
earned their bachelor's degree within five years after high 
school graduation and one-fourrh took six or mors years (Center 
for Education Statistics 1986) . 

This is the only way this inforuiation is collected nationally. 
University of California information is not collected in a form 
that is directly comparable. What we do know about University of 
C-lifornia students is that the average five-year graduation rate 
for freshmen in the University is 56 percent. This rate includes 
all domestic freshmen regardless of ethnicity or admit status, 
and only measures graduation from the campus of initial 
enrollment.-'-/ Given that transfer rates range from 10 percent to 
30 percent among the campuses it is not unreasonable to estimate 
that approximately three-fourths of the freshmen who enter the 
University graduate from one or another University camous after 
five years. 

Moreover, a report by the California Postsecondary Education 
Conunission noted that the University of California performs 
comparatively well in graduating 60 out of 100 regularly admitted 
students in five years. The report further estimated that 
another 10 will graduate from the University at a later date, and 
that an additional 10 students go on to graduate from some other 
college or university (CPEC 19P.5: 18). 

In measuring elapsed time. University graduation rates are 
reported for a five-year time period because campuses routinely 
collect five-year data. Given the normal progress of the 
majority of students, five-year rates are niore realistic measures 
of completion; this standard is not new, but has been evolving 
since the late 1970s (Astin 1987; Kissler 1980, 1986). 

To put these UC figures in national perspective, however, we must 
compare four-year rates. Table 10 provides comparative four-year 
graduation data for selected major public universities, including 
the three UC campuses surveyed. The UC campuses are marked with 
a box to show their relative standings. Although direct compari- 
sons between different institutions of higher education are 
problematic. University of California four-year graduation rates 



•■•'In the past, it has n 
transferring from one UC Cc 
developing a longitudinal c 
data in the future. 



leen possible to track students 
to another. The University is 
jase which will provide better 
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TABLE 10 

COMPARATIVE FOUR-YEAR GRADUATION RATES OF FRESHMEN CLASSES 
ENTERING IN RECE^iT FALL TERMS AT MAJOR PUBLIC UNIVERSITIES 

1986-87 Resident 
Undergraduate 
Tuition and 

Institution/Year Entered % Graduatir? Recrisrraticn Fee s 

He^isrrarion Fees ~ 

Virginia 1980 74.0 $2,366 

1981 74.0 

1982 76.0 

North Carolina 1978 58.0 820 

1982 54.9 

Michigan 1981 55.7 2,662 

1982 57.4 

Pennsylvania^. 1978* 50.0 2,996 

State 

Illinois 1978 47.0 2,083 

1979 48.0 
1981 49.7 

UC Davis 1981 31.6 1,287 

UC Los Angeles 1981 25.4 1,296 

UC Riverside 1981 34.1 1,311 

Texas-Austin 1978 36.0 862 

1980 26.3 

1981 31.0 

Iowa State 1975 32.0 1,390 

1980 29.3 

Ohio State 1978* 31.7 1,704 

Iowa 1978 31.0 1,388 

1S79 29.4 

1981 25.7 

Missouri 1979 30.0 1,567 

1980 30.0 

1981 29.0 

Kansas 1979 29.1 1,290 

1980 26.3 

1981 25.3 

1982 25.4 

Colorado 1975* 24.0 1,466 

Maryland 1981 21.4 1,602 

1982 23.0 

Washington 1978* 22,0 1,605 

Minnesota 1977* 16.9 1.970 

*These are the most recent dares available. National trends suggest 
that these four-year trends have probably declined. 
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rank above the median of other major public universities • 
Tuition and registration fee di.ta provided in Table 10 'suggests 
that there is no real relationship betwe^an high four-y^:iar 
graduation rate^ and the cost of an education* ^8 It should also 
be noted r however, that the available trend c^ta suggests a 
steady decline in four-year graduation rates nationwide • 

Returning the focus to the. UC system, additional conclusions may 
be suggested. Although comparative historical data cn graduation 
rates are not available for the eight general campuses of the 
University of California, the information that is^ available 
suggests that: (1) five-year graduation rates have slightly 
increased since the late 1940s; and (2) students of the 1980s are 
taking 2onger to graduate than their counterparts of the 19 60s 
and 1970s (Kissler 1980), For example, the four-year graduation 
rates at UC Berkeley declined from 44 percent to 36 percent 
between 1966 and 1973 (Frank 1980). Similarly, the number of UC 
Los Angeles students graduating with twelve or fewer quarters 
attempted declined from 52.1 percent to 40.4 percent between 1980 
and 1986. Since this includes all elapsed time, however, the 
significant point may be not be the rate itself, but the reasons 
for' the elapsed time. For this we must analyze the findings of 
our surveys . 



ANALYSIS OF FINDINGS; DIFFERING PERSPECTIVES ON DEGREE- 

COMPLETION TIME 

Approximately 70 percent of the freshmen students admitted to the 
University of California in Fall 1981 took more than four years 
to graduate. 19 This fact has prompted legislative concern. Does 
this figure represent student lingering, resulting in a delay in 
the "normal" progression of students through the University, or a 
new norm? If it is a delay, is it wasteful and counter- 
productive? Do these factors indicate administrative areas in 
which the University should improve? Do the surveys pinpoint 
Statewide policy issues of significance? In the preceding 



l^For example; North Carolina has the second highest four-year 
graduation rate and the lowest student cost; conversely, Minnesota has 
the fifth highest tuition and the lowest four-year graduation rate, 

Inconsistent with data reporting procedures of other 
postsecondary educational institutions. University four-year 
graduation rates are determined by calculating the percentage of 
students from a given entering freshman class who receive a 
baccalaureate degree four calendar years later. Thus, a 30 
percent graduation rate is based on all students who enter a 
given year — including those students who drop-out, stop-out 
(i.e., temporarily discontinue their studies), or transfer to 
another postsecondary instituuion. 
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sections we discussed the factors identified by students as 
affecting their pace toward completior of baccalaureate degree 
requirements at the University of California; we turn now to an 
analysis of these factors, drawing, as well, on the scholarly 
literature relating to this subject. 

Discussions of the reasons and causes for taking more than four 
years to graduate are generally characterized by very different 
kinds of emphases. While some researchers insist that extending 
one's time in college for more than four years constitutes a 
significant broadening of personal horizons and ought to be 
encouraged, others have pointed to the waste of economic and 
institutional resources caused by students who take "extra" time 
to graduate. As both our surveys and the literature suggest, 
however, the factors influencing a student to take more than four 
years to graduate result from an extremely complex set of 
conditions and influences,. 

The studies by ed^icational experts cited in this report have 
recognized that the meaning a student attributes to his or her 
behavior may differ substantially from that drawn by an observer 
for the same behavior. For example, while the dean of a college 
may define a student's interruption of the four-year progression 
of studies as an institutional failure — a failure to help the 
individual achieve what he or she initially set out to do — 
students may view the additional time as a positive step toward 
completion of their life goals and as an act of personal 
fulfillment. Students may decide to modify the established four- 
year progression (som/^ call it "lockstep") of University studies 
in order to, inter alia , temporarily pursue formal studies in 
different environments? seek additional life experiences through 
travel, volunteer service, or other self-directed activities? 
obtain employment to ineet unexpected or additional financial 
burdens; broaden their academic and intellectual horizons through 
a double major or taking additional courses out of interest? take 
reduced course loads to ensure optimal performance in coursework? 
cope with family or medical crises. There may also be 
institutional factors that result in increased time whether or 
not the student so chooses. 



The Argument Against "Delay" 

In many quarters, taking more than four years to complete a 
baccalaureate degree is commonly regarded as a social loss, a 
waste of institutional resources, a personal failure, or 
frivolous dawdling. Recently United States Secretary of 
Education William Bennett added the complaint that students are 
not finishing college "on time" because their studies are not 
compelling (Wilson 1987) . This negative perception derives, in 
part^ from the assumption that the purpose of a college education 
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is the earning of a degree in the "approved" time of four years, 
immediately following high school graduation. 



Institutional Barriers ; To the extent that this negative 
analysis is sounds ir would relate to both institutional 
barriers to student progress^ and the extra costs incurred 
by the State in satisfying the needs of individual students. 
That is, if students cannot get the courses they need at the 
appropriate time^ or do not receive adequate guidance to do 
sor the educational enterprise is inefficient! In the 
Conclusion section we consider measures the University, with 
State supportf could institute to counter these negative 
implications of an extended time to degree. 

Financial Barriers : The survey findings suggest that many 
students (approximately 60 percent) felt that they required 
additicpnal time to complete the degree because of financial 
hardships requiring them to seek employment. This situation 
is not limited to California; there has been a steady six- 
year decline in federal spending for higher education. An 
American Council on Education survey of entering college 
freshmen in 1986 found that the number of freshmen receiving 
Pell Grants fell from 31.5 percent in 1980 to 19.9 percent 
xn 1984. According to the report^ "the data on federal 
grants and loans point to dramatic shifts in the way 
American college students and their families have had to 
cope with changing federal aid policies over the past six 
years" (ACE 1986:2). Fortunately, to date UC students have 
not suffered unduly in this shi^^t in aid emphasis from 
grants to loans. But there has also been a steady 
nationwide decline in the relative value of the financial 
aid package for all students; in 1986 the average amount of 
federal aid available for students had decreased in value by 
10 percent since 1980. University of California students 
have shared this fate with their counterparts across the 
nation. Between 1981-82 and 1985-86 r the total amount of 
financial aid received by students at the University 
decreased by 14 percent. Students surveyed indicated that 
they have had to seek part-time or full-time employment 
while attending the University and^ as a result r to reduce 
the pace at which they move toward completion of degree 
requirements. 20 without question r student perception^, of 



20According to a survey of American college freshmen conducted by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the US Department of Labor r a record 
48 percent of the college freshmen who had entered college after 
graduating from high school in June 19 86 were in the labor force in 
October 1986 (Bureau of Labor Statistics 1987). This proportion of 
college freshmen in the labor force is the highest recorded since the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics began collecting such data in 1959. 
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financial barriers loom very large when discussing delayed 
progress to graduation. 



State Costs ; Beyond considering ineffective University 
procedures, we should also determine to what extent students 
have incurred extra costs for the State by taking additional 
courses. The State funds instruction for undergraduate 
enrollment in the University on the basis of a fixed dollar 
amount per full-time-equivalent (FT2) student, and not on 
the basis of headcount enrollment. The fixed dollar amount 
is referred to as the "marginal cost of instruction," and 
consists of a calculated per student cost of the components 
of the instructional budget, faculty and teaching assistant 
salaries, benefits, and other instructional support • The 
University's FTE enrollment is calculated on the basis of 
credits attempted for the year (three quarters), divided by 45. 

If a student takes fewer than 15 units in one or more 
quarters of the year, then the student will count as less 
than a full FTE, and the University will receive less than 
the full marginal cost of instruction for that student. 
Thus, a student working part-time who takes a reduced 
courseload each quarter and, as a result, takes five years 
instead of four to accumulate the necessary credits for 
graduation does not "cost" the State extra in terms of 
instructional support. The same total support is spread 
over five years instead of four. 

If students take full credit loads each quarter, and are 
still taking more than four years to graduate -- thus 
graduating with more than the minimum 180 quarter credits 
stipulated as necessary to graduate — the result is 
additional cost to the Stato. The amount extra would be the 
excess credits divided by 45, multiplied by the marginal 
cost of instruction. 

However, it is important to note that University policy 
specifies the minimum number of quarter or semester units 
that must be completed by a student in order to earn a 
baccalaureate degree; in most cases, a student must complete 
180 quarter units (120 semester units) . University policy 
also requires a student to maintain minimum progress toward 
the degree; the normal program for undergraduate student is 
three to four courses (12 to 16 quartet units) per term. A 
student is subject to disqualification for failing to meet 
minimum progress requirements. At this pace, it should be 
noted, a student thus may tak3 15 quarters (five years) to 
complete the minimum number of units required to earn a 
degree. As suggested above, however, such a delay would not 
create extra instructional costs for the State. 
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All of the campuses of the University have a limit on the 
maximum number of units that a student may accumulate. 
Except in special cases ^ a student may not register for 
classes once he or she has completed a maximum number of 
units without special approval. 21 The maximum number of 
units allowed varies betwecsin the campuses, colleges, and 
majors. For example, at CC Los Angeles, a maximum of 2C8 
units is allowed in the College of Fine Arts and the School 
of Nursing; in the College of Letters and Science, a maximum 
of 216 units (228 for double majors and special programs) is 
allowed; in the School of Engineering and Applied Science, a 
maximum of 213 units is allowed. 

The University monitors the units accumulated by all 
undergraduate students through computer-generated checks. 
Each student nearing the maximum number of units allowed i^ 
required to see a dean in his or her college or school in 
order to ensure completion of degree requirements within the 
number of allowable units. 

As indicated by the data discussed above (see page S) , most 
students graduate with only ten units above the minimum. 
Moreover, there is very little difference between the number 
of units completed by students graduating within four years 
and those taking more than four years. This, plus the small 
number of students who exceed the maximums stipulated, 
suggests that the students who take more than four years to 
graduate have a comparatively small budgetary impact upon 
the University .22 

The Arqxament Emphasizing Educational Gains ; Many 
educational specialists espouse certain broad goals for the 



^•^For example, UC Berkeley's College of Letters and Science 
reports that out of more than 17,000 students, approximately 8-:.2 
students per semester are allowed to exceed the maximum number of 
units. Students are allowed to pursue double majors and change majors 
as long as they will graduate within the maximum allowable number of 
units. Receipt of financial aid is contingent upon the approval of 
study lists by a student's college or school. 



^"^The number of students present on a campus may have an 
impact as well on student service programs (such as counseling, 
tutorial, career guidance, placement, and health services). That 
is, the demand for these services may be greater if students do 
not graduate within four years. However, since these programs 
are funded on the basis of student fees (with the possible 
exception of financial aid) , the presence of a given student on 
campus for more than four years would not incur additional 
financial burdens for the State . 
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educational process that, for certain students, are met best 
by departing from a "lock-step" approach to higher 
education. Not coincidentally, as the quotations cited 
above make clear, the "personal" reasons cited by students 
frequently invoke the broad goals articulated by these 
experts. Moreover, while stereotypes about undergraduate 
students' pace toward graduation abound, studies exploring 
the motivational forces influencing progress toward degree 
completion have had less attention. Even these surveys, 
however, suggest that such factors express a complex variety 
of interests, needs, and desires. These are analyzed 
briefly in the pages that follow. 

The issue of pace or progress toward graduation can be 
examined in several ways; more important than the pace 
itself is the reason behind it. A slower pace may be 
positive if it reflects sound educational goals. It may be 
nega-f-.ive, if it is due to student dawdling, ineffective 
University programs, an unsuitable curriculum, or 
institutional hindrances. It cannot be assumed, therefore, 
that a slower pace means empty or wasted time. 2- The notion 
of an uninterrupted four-year college experience has always 
received powerful cultural support in American society 
(Freedman 19 67) . Most students enter college with the 
baccalaureate degree as a minimum objective, and perceive 
four years as the normal period in which to complete degree 
requirements. 24 Some resear'^hers, however, have questioned 
whether the "four-year lockstep" continues to be the 
standard educational "objective" of students after they have 
experienced a semester or two in college (Haagen 1977; Tinto 
1987) . The data obtained in our studies indicate that a 
student's educational objectives shift and change as they 
navigate a course leading to the baccalaureate degree. For 
instance, a re-entry student found that her original 
academic and career objectives had changed shortly after 
enrolling: 

When I returned to school from being out so 
long, I had different ideas of what I wanted 
as a major and I had to change classes from 
my original intent. Because I am older, I've 
changed my mind about what I wanted. 



23por example, a pre-law student will work as a paralegal in a law 
firm, a foreign language student may spend a year in Italy, or a social 
work student may spend a year on an Indian reservation in New Mexico. 

24National twenty-year trend data (19 66-19 85) for entering 
freshmen indicate that only between 4.8 percent and 6.3 percent of 
entering freshmen anticipate needing extra time to complete a bacca- 
laureate degree; see Astin (1987b) . 
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There is no simple monolithic explanation for why students 
take more than the traditional quartet of years to graduate. 
A large number of socio-cultural, psychological, and 
economic factors interrelate in ways that make it difficult 
to precisely determine the causal variables that influence a 
particular student's pace toward gra'^uation. However, based 
upon our studies of the Davis, Los Angeles, and Riverside 
campuses of the University, the following observations 
illuminate the major precipitating factors that shape degree 
progress among undergraduate students, and that may be seen 
as economically essential or educationally beneficial. 

Pursuing Curricular Breadth : As noted above, the most 
significant finding of the Davis and Riverside studies was 
that students' degree progress was influenced by the desire 
to take additional courses out of "personal interest." 
These data suggest that many students embrace the 
educational goal of breadth of knowledge — exploring areas 
not available within the curriculum of their major course of 
study. Students, of course, do not create from whole cloth 
such goals of intellectual breadth or personal growth. Much 
support for these goals is found in societal values and 
expectations, and in the literature on higher education 
(Boyer 1987? Eckland 1963). 

Clarifying Educational and Career Goals ; Students who 
initially lack goal clarity upon entrance to the University 
may take more time. Although societal expectations, 
familial pressures, and occupational exigencies may get 
students to college, these external forces do not always 
provide them with clearly defined educational and 
occupational goals. Instead, students may search for ways 
to resolve their goal ambiguity or discover more personally 
relevant reasons for pursuing their studies (Ostar 1987) ; 
although this may add time to their degree progress it would 
be educationally beneficial. Temporary ambiguity about 
future goals is intrinsic to the maturation process. 25 This 
situation was expressed in the following comments of a 
public administration student who took 5 1/2 years to 
graduate : 

I came to the University basically direction- 
less. I felt very unsure of what I liked, 
wanted to study, career goals, etc., for at 
least the first 3 years. I was an explora- 
tory student. However, things finally came 
together for me and I will soon begin an 



25Not all students enter the University with clearly defined 
goals. And even when clearly defined, goals will frequently 
change during the course of the undergraduate years. 
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administrative position with a nearby 
municipality. 

It is worth remembering that most adults change career goals 
and careers several times during their working lives (Tintc 
1987). 

^' Stopping Out " ; Student perceptions cf the value of 
temporarily interrupting their pcdtsecondary studies is 
supported by educational experts. A survey of 100 colleges 
and universities turned up only one dean who did not feel 
that temporary time out from college increased students' 
motivation and raised grades (Kesselman 1976) • A study by 
Haagen (1977) at Connecticut Wesleyan University has 
demonstrated that most students who took brief interludes 
from their studies did so because of unfulfilled personal 
needs — i.e., to gain direction, sense of purpose, self- 
awareness, and motivation. Taking time out proved to be a 
valuable strategy for students who, upon their return to 
college, became highly motivated and successful students 
(Heath 1968) . 

Stopping out can lead to both personal and academic growth 
(Cope & Hannah 1975) . Comments made by students surveyed at 
the three University campuses corroborate Cope and Hannah's 
findings that students' personal and academic reasons for 
temporarily withdrawing from college interact in valuable 
ways. Assisting a student to become intellectually capable 
and mature may require the use of strategies and venues 
outside the University; these, in turn, will achieve maximum 
benefits from a University experience (Cf . , Tinto 1985, 
1986, 1987) . Indeed^, research suggests that whatever the 
extracurricular activities may be, the experience carries 
over into their academic career. The educational value of 
temporary leaves has been recognized by John R. Coleman, 
former president of Haver ford College, who implemented an 
administrative policy advocating temporary stopouts for 
almost all undergraduates (Coleman 19 74) . Similarly, MIT 
encourages students to consider stopping out if they are 
uncertain about their academic or career goals. 

Travel as Learning ; Taking time off to travel was cited by 
15 percent of the students surveyed as a factor contributing 
to the need for additional time to complete degree 
requirements. The pursuit of the intellectually broadening 
and culturally enriching experiences provided by travel has 
been supported by a variety of expert recommendations 
(Haagen 1977; Higgerson 1985; Ochberg 1986). Indeed, the 
educational value of exposure to other peoples and cultures 
is commonly recognized as cne of the most inspirational^ 
goals of undergraduate education, particularly in creating 
an informed citizenry in a pluralistic society. Especially 
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important are those travel experiences that speak dir>3ctly 
to career choice — as in the case cited earlier of the 
foreign language student spending a year in Italy. But even 
travel that apparently is unrelated to any career choice 
pays educational dividends- Researchers have found that 
such leave-taking can bring about a renewed sense of 
purpose, direction and autonomy in students upon resun^.ption 
of their studies (Ochberg 1986) • 

Reducing the Stress ; A significant factor contributing to 
the need for more than four years to complete the 
baccalaureate was problems arising from stress. In order to 
preserve their health, sor.e students feel a need to distance 
themselves from the press of their University experience. 
Even beyond mental disequilibrium, student perceptions of 
negative health effects of stress are supported by 
scientific research — for example, recent work in the field 
of psychoneuroiimnunology, which has documented the effect of 
psychological factors on the functioning of the immune 
system (Coughlin 1987) . Stress has been shown to affect the 
body's immune defenses in ways that can, in turn, leave an 
individual vulnerable to infectious illness. A slower pace 
toward graduation can thus provide some students with a more 
temperate — and healthy — rhythm in their day-to-day lives. 

Coping with New Intellectual and "> ocial Experiences ; 
Representing a milieu unconstrained by the traditional roles 
and norms of American high school culture, the University of 
California offers students a cosmopolitan array of 
experiences, cultures, and activities. As a result of such 
diversity, students enlarge the possible range of life and 
career choices available to them. At the same time, this 
diversity places some students into largely unfamiliar 
situations, forcing them to negotiate their way through 
unknown waters. This negotiation has the long-run effect of 
increasing adaptive maturity; but in the short run, it has 
the potential to create a sense of frustration for some 
students as they attempt to sort out and integrate the often 
dizzying diversity of intellectual, personal, and social 
experiences encountered at the University (Reisman 198C) .26 
It is not surprising, therefore, that in coping with these 
challenges some students will deviate from the conventional 
four-year pace toward completion of their degree 
requirement. 



^^These developmental experiences will inevitably lead some 
students to explore, and in some cases grope, for coherence not only in 
their academic program, but also in their life and occupational goals. 
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CONCLUSION 



The interview data collected for this report has discussed at 
some length the reasons students gave for taking mere than four 
years to graduate. We might turn that inforriation on its head, 
for the moment — using it to provide, by implication, a profile 
of the student who can successfully complete the uncergracuate 
curriculum in four years. This student has several significant 
characteristics. He or she: 

o had completed university courses before ever coming to 
the University 

o f^alt well prepared academically for University coursework 
o tad not changed majors 

o liad not attempted, a program with a double major 
o had not repeated a course 
o had not failed a course 

o had taken not only the minimum number of units stipulated 
as a full-load, but an additional 3-4 units above that, 
each term 

o had not encountered financial difficulty and/or had to 
stop learning to earn 

o had not experienced problems with their personal health 
or marital/familial relationships 

o had concentrated only on the courses needed to graduate, 
seldom exploring subject areas outside those stipulated 
as a minimum program 

Fewer and fewer students seem to fit that profile. The findings 
of this study point, in general, then, to the inaccuracy of the 
assumption that students who take more than four years to 
graduate are somehow errant, unsuccessful, or out of compliance 
with societal norms. As we have seen, students are motivated for 
a variety of reasons to extend their undergraduate education 
beyond four years; the University's response, therefore, must 
also vary. 

To the extent that such "delays" reflect institutional barriers, 
the University must make serious efforts to investigate and 
remedy the causes: this survey suggests this should include 
t.jonitoring relevant statistical indicators, interviewing 
£.tudents, and providing the necessary stud^^nt advising services 
and other academic support structures. Pernaps most important, 
the facate should address financial aid needs of students whose 
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educational careers have been delayed for financial reasons. 
These are discussed in more detail, belvow. 

The surveys conducted for this study show, however, that most of 
the "delays" ser^/e educationally beneficial ends. Accordingly, 
to the extent that the longer educational process does not 
represent significant costs, the University and the State should 
be accommodating and supporti'^'e of such student decisions, What 
reasons, then, remain to be addressed by the University and the 
State that may be seen as educationally negative delays? 
We should note that the problems identified by students as 
roadblocks to the timely completion of degree requirements 
include: inadequate advising services (number 5 on Table 1); and 
(2) insufficient financial aid (numbers 2 and 9) . The role 
played by the University and the State will vary in addressing 
each of these problems. 

(1) Inadequate advising services : In order to respond 
appropriately to this problem, the University will need to 
evaluate carefully both student perceptions of advising, and 
the variety, quality and frequency of the advising 
mechanisms currently in place. There are no absolute 
measures that could be used to gauge what would be "enough" 
advising to address this student concern, but the campuses 
could certainly monitor closely the current mechanisms to 
discover what students are trying to tell us by this 
complaint. 

Through consultation with the campuses, then, the Univr ^sity 
can address this problem. As an integral component of the 
intellectual and academic life of the University, campus 
advising services need to be ass^^ssed in terms of their 
ability to provide a comprehensive range of support to an 
increasingly diverse student population. Moreover, it may 
be that, to be effective, advising programs need to be 
systematically linked to other student services and prograiri^* 
on campus. In addition to monitoring its ovn programs, the 
University could gauge effective programs at other 
institutions, to see if approaches used elsewhere could 
improve the time tc degree completion rate for University of 
California students, 

(2) Insufficient Financial Aid ; The most important delay 
identified by students, leading to harmful consequences in 
student progress toward degrees, is that of financial 
pressures. Drawing from the comments of students, we may 
isolate two different kinds of financial needs that, 
students perceive, are not now met adequately. First, 
students indicated that they do not have access to flexible, 
short-term financial assistance. Respondents, particularly 
low income and mature students, often seemed to be saying 
that their resources had co be so closely committed that 
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certain kinds of set-*backs — e,g. the loss of a job, 
illness of a child, mechanical problems with an automobile 
— could have such a devastating impact that +:hey would need 
to drop out of school or reduce their course load to cope, 
(This is not to say that short-tern emergency loans are not 
available — they are. Apparently, however, such students 
do not see additional loans as a viable solution to their 
problems. ) 

Second, students indicated that they do not have access to 
sufficient financial aid. As a result, many students said 
that they were forced to slow down their degree progress in 
order to seek partial or full-time employment. To the 
extent that such employment does not contribute toward 
educational goals, it must be seen as a negative element, to 
be addressed primarily by the State (particularly as the 
federal government reduces its role in this area) . 
Indeed, as the Master Plan Commission's report indicates, 
the State's actions relating to financial aid issues must 
prove central to the future of higher education in the next 
two decades. The survey results reported here suggest that 
financial aid is not only an access issue, but also a 
progress-to-degree issue. The results may also point the 
most appropriate way for State action: a strategy that not 
only increases amounts of financial aid available to 
California students, but one that provides a mechanism with 
greater flexibility for meeting short-term crises. 
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APPENDIX 1 



UNIVERSITY OF C A L I F 0 R .M A 




orricx 3ft:-:£ ?s£5:r£>T 



SvnJior Vice ?:r»»ocrtt 




Dear Graduating Senior: 



Enclosed you will find a very brief questionnaire targeted 
to these students who found it necessazr to spend mor*^ than four 
years completing their ui: ier graduate degree. We are in-ceresxed 
in both your personal reasons and any University policy that may 
have delayed you. In a continuing efror^ to make the Universi-cy 
experience responsive to studen"C needs, I seek your opinions on 
this question. 

Please be assured that your name will be eliminated from the 
forni before the analysis; the results of this sur^;'ey will be 
strictly confidential. We want you to give us honest and frank 
answers; telling us what you think we want to hear won't help us 
to do a better job. 

Please take five minutes to fill this out and return it in 
the enclosed business reply envelope. It will be a big help to 
us in planning our curriculum and support services and will 
therefore benefit future students at the University of 
California. 

If you have any questions, please feel free to call Cathie 
Witty [415-642-0289] or John Sewar-:: [415-543-53151 of my staff. 
Best of luck to you in your chosen activity after graduation. 



Sincerely, 




William R. Fra2:ar 



Enclosures 



cc: Assistant Vice President Cox 
Director Justus 
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4, 
5 



8. 
9. 

10 



3. Z-^l 



^ J .... 



.Hispanic C-her: 



Asian 



Adziin S^a-cu3: Regular 
Major: 



Special Ac-ion 



6. Tc-cal Nunber of years it took 
to earn the 3. A. 



Did 70U ever take 
Wh7? 



ir or longer off? Ecw long?. 



^id 7CU transfer 'frca another institution'^ 
Hcv many tines? Frcs vhere? 



Din transferring slow down your progress toward the degree? 
Ecw? 

Wnau factors concribu-ed to taking longer than four year^ to 
rracua-e. Rank g ac h of the following possibilities 0-3 
using the following scale: 3= very inpor-rant; 2=inncr^ant; 
l = 3ligh^ influence; 0=iTot a factor 



C ] Repeating courses [ ] 

C J Renedial coursewcrk 
C ] Trouble getting G.E. 

requirenients when I 

needed them 
C ] Changed my major 

Eow often? 

C ] Internship progran 
C ] Family/marital issues 
C ] Lack of child cars 
C ] Trouble ge-czing major 

requirements when I 

needed them 
C ] Ran out of money 

11- Other reasons, comments* or examples 



Needed to work 
Eow many hours 

per week? 

Double major 
Athletic .activity 
Reduced ccurseload 

Why? , 

Time off 'to work 
Time off to travel 
Eealth problems 
Took extra courses 
out of interest 
Needed be-ter advising 
Needed a break 



(Use back of the page if necessary) 
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APPENDIX 2 



ID ircvBER 



SAXPIZ (CI?,CIZ) 



Survey A: Tirae to Degree 
For Students Who Started at UCLA as Freshmen 

Hello, I'm from the Institute for Social 

Science Research ar UCLA* We are calling because the 
University of California is conducting a survey to leam 
cibout what factors -slow down or speed up degree completion 
for undergraduate students. This is a chance for you to 
tell the UC administration aiout the factors that have 
helped you or hindered you in getting your degree. All of 
your answers today will be held in the strictest confidence, 
and Yr\r name will not appea**" on my answer sheet. 



1. In what quarter and year did you enter UCLA as a 
freshman? 

(1) 1983 (l)fall quarter 

(2) 1982 (2) winter quarter 

(3) 1981 (3) spring quarter 



(4) Other (specify) (4) summer quarter 

2. Do you expect to graduate from UCLA at the end of this 
spring quarter? Yes (GO TO 3) No (GO TO 2a) 

2a, IF NO: When do you expect to graduate? 

(1) End of summer sessions, 1987 

(2) End of fall quarter, 1987 

(3) End of winter quarter, 1983 

(4) End of spring quarter, 1988 

(5) Other (specify) 



2 

I ar. ncv ccing to ask ycu ^icur a varierv of ccil-ca 
e:<periencas t!zaz ccuid help cr hinder vcur crcc-^^I r-v=* — 
graduaticn* " - - - ^ 

2» Dc ycu havs a dcuhle "sa *^ cr? 

(l)Yes (2) No (3)dcn't kncw/nc answer 

4. When you were in high school, did you ever pass an 
advancad olacase nt test to eaim college credit for high 
school classes? 

(l)Yes (2)No f3)don't Icnow/no answer 

5. Did you have an undeclared " ior when you entered UCLA? 
(l)Yes (GO TO 5a) (2)^o (GO TO 6) 

(3) don't know/no answer (GO '/O 6) 

5a. IF YES: When did you de-lare a major? 
(PROBE FOR QUARTER AND ."£AR) 

(quarter) (year) 

6. Have you ever changed maiors other than from undeclared? 
(l)Yes (GO TO 6a-b) (2)No (GO TO 7) 

'3) don't know/no answer (GO TO 7) 

6a. IF YES: How many times? (GO TO 6B) 

6b. Would you say this has: 

(1) slowed down your pre ress toward graduation 

(2) speeded up your progress toward graduation 

(3) not affected your progress toward graduation 

(4) (DON'T READ) don't know/no answer 
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?• Did ycu par^icipara in a surnlenential rrocr^r: or a 
specialization in addition to ycur sa-^cr? ^ 
(I? HZSrCNDENT ASKS WHAT IT is') a supplsnenral procra:n is 
nor Gegr3e-grani::ing bur is a series cf courses designed to 
erhar^CB your vcrk in csroain areas. Exanpies include 
Business and Ad:ninis'craoicn, Frogran in Ccnpuzing, 
Inrernaoicnal Relations, Urban Studies, African Studies, anc 
Wcnen's Studies.) 

(l)Ye3 (2)No (3)don't knew/no answer 



8. Have you ever repeated a course at UCLA? 

(l)Yes (2)No (3)don't know/no answer 

9. Have you ever been unable to take a class that fulfilled 
either breadth or general education requirements during the 
quarter you wanted it? 

(l)Yes (GO TO 9a) (2)No (GO TO 10) 

(3) don't know/no answer (GO TO 10) 



9a* IF YES: I'm going to read a list of common reasons 
that students are unable to take classes that they 

need. 

Please indicate which reasons have applied to you: 
(CHECK ALL THAT APPLY) 

(1) Was the class closed when you tried to enroll? 

(2) Were you placed on a wait list but not enrolled 

in the class? 

(3) Did the class time conflict with your job hours? 

(4) Did the class meet at an inconvenient time? 

(5) Did you dislike or want to avoid the instructor? 

(6) Did you feel unprepared for the class? 

(7) Did you have to drop the class because its 

meeting cime changed after you enrolled? 

(8) Were there prerecfaisites for the class that you 

had not completed? 



SPECIFY). 



(9) Was the class canceled? 

(10) Any other reasons? (PLEASE 
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(l)Yes (GO TO 10a) (2)No (GO TO 11) 

(3)dcn't know/no answer (GO TO 11) 

10a. IF YES: I'm going to read a list of conmcn reasons 
that students are vmable to take classes that they 

need* 

Please indicate which reasons have applied to you: 
(CHECK ALL THAT APPLY) 

(1) Was the class closed when you tried to enroll? 

(2) Were you placed on a wait list but not enrolled 

in the class? 

(3) Did the class time conflict with your job hours? 

(4) Did the class meet at an inconvenient time? 

(5) Did you want to avoid the injstructor? 

(6) Did you f^^^.l unprepared for the class? 

(7) Did you have to drop the class because its 

meeting time changed after you enrolled? 

(8) Were there prerequisites for the class that you 

had not completed? 

(9) Was the class canceled? 

(10) Any other reasons? (PLEASE 

SPECIFY) 



11. Have you ever completed fever than 12 units per quarter? 

(l)Yes (GO TO 11a - lie) (2)No fGO TO 12) 

(3) don't know/no answer (GO TO 12) 



I? YZS: In hc^^ 2iany quarzars did ycu ccnpletia 

12 units?^ (GO TC lib: 

lli. During the niCi^T: racsnc quarter in which ycu 
ccmplezed faver than 12 uniu^j, (CHZC?: ALL THAI AJrPLl'; 

(1) did ycu recisrar fcr less than 12 unirs? 

(2) did you drop scse units after the quarter began? 

(3) did you enroll in courses that carried no units 

(e.g., English 1, Math A)? 

(4) did you get approval to take a reduced course 

load due .to work or family responsibilitie s? 

11c. I'll going to read a list of reasons why students 
commonly enroll in or complete fewer than 12 units in a 
quarter. Please indicate if these reasons apply to 

you. 

Did you take a reduced course load because you : 
(CHECK ALL THAT APPLY) 

(1) wanted to maintain or improve your grade point 

average? 

(2) needed to work more hours? 

(3) wanted to spend more time with your family? 

(4) needed some relief from the pressures of 

school? 

(5) wanted to spend more time in extra-curricular 

activities at UCLA? 

(6) were counselled to take a reduced course load 

by 

a counselor or academic advisor due to academic 
difficulty? 

(7) took 12 units but received a failing grade? 

(8) Other 

(specify) 



11a. 

fever 

than 
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12 • Have ycu ever ccnplersd acre than 12 ur.its in an 
academic quar^ier? 

(D^es (GO TC 12a^ (2)Nc (GO TO 12) 

(3)ccn't }cncv/no ansver (GO TO 12) 

12a, I? YES; In hew nany quarrxers have ycu ccnple^ac 
mcra than 12 imits? 

(1) one quarter (GO TO 12b) 

(2) jnore than 1 quarter (SPECIFY) (GO TO 

12c) 

12b. IF ONE QUARTER ONLY: How many units did you 
complete that quarter? (GO TO 12d) 

12c. IF MORE THAN ONE QUARTER: During t^he most 
recent quarter in which you completed Ovrer 12 

units, 

how many units did you earn? (GO TO 

12d) 

12d. New I'm going to read a list of reason^ why 
students sometimes register for more than 12 units in 
a quarter. Please tell me which reasons apcly to you. 
(CHECK ALL THAT APPLY) 

(1) Did you want to make up for quarters in which 

you 

took less than 12 unit:^? 

(2) Did you register for extra units because a 

course 

you needed to take was only offered that quarter? 

(3) Did you want to take a course that wai" not 

required for graduation? 

(4) Did you want to accumulate extra units so ycu 

could take a reduced course load at a 1 iter time? 

(5) Did you register for all easy courses that 

quarter? 

(6) Were you advised to do so by a counselor or 

adviser? 

(7) Any other reasons? 

(SPECIFY) 



8^ 



12. Did ycu par^icipara in the ,?rasr.-ar. Sur-er ?rccr^~ at: 
UCLA? 



(l)Yes (GC TC 12a1 (2;Nc {G 

(2)dcn't kr-cvz/riC ar.sver (GC- TC 12b) 

X-ja. " vTc tc 12: Have vcu ever par-::icipa-ed in any 
othir'si^ner^assicn. either ac UCLA or ancTiher ccilege 
or xiniversity? 

(l)Yes (GO TO 14) (2)NC (GO TO 14) 

12b IF NO to 12: Have you ever participated in other 
simmer sessions either ax. UCLA or another college or 
university? 

(l)ies (GO TO 14) (2)No (GO TO 14) 

14. Have you ever obtained academic counselling at UCLA? 

(l)Y.s (GO TO 14a-b) (2) No (GO TO 15) 

(2) don't know/no answer (GO TO 15) 

14a. 1;- ZES: From which department or departments? (ASK 
AS AN OPEN-END: DO NOT READ LIST. INTERVIEWER CHECK 
APPROPRIATE CODE BELOW. THEN GO TO 14b)) 

(1) College of letters and Science 

(2) ac. demic department 

(2) AAP 

(4) ASK Counselor 

(5) Other (specify), 
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14b- Would you say this has: 

(1) slowed down your progress toward graduation 

(2) speeded up your progress toward graduation 

(3) not affected your progress toward graduation 

(4) (DON'T READ) don't know/ no answer 
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15. Eave ycu ever par^i^-?a-2- — » -- . a — — 

rrcerars z.z UCLA? 

(i^Yes (GC TC 15a) i2]y.c {GC Z2 16} 

(3)dcr.'r v:r.cw/r.c ar.sver (GC TO 15) 

T . I? YZS: Would ycu say this has: 

(1) slowed dc--n your progress toward graduai:icr 

(2) speeded up your progress toward graduation 

(3) not affected your progress toward graduation 

(4^ (DON'T READ) don't know/no answer 

16. N^including summers, have you ever worVed on car.ous in 
addition to attending school? 

(l)Yes (GO TO 16a) (2)No (GO TO 17) 

(3) don't know/no answer (GO TO 17) 

16a. IF YES: Would you say this has: 

(1) slowed down your progress toward graduation 

(2) speeded up your progress toward graduation 

(3) not affected your progress toward graduation 

(4) (DON'T READ) don't know/ no answer 

17. Not including summers, have you ever womd_off_cas2Us 

in addition to attending school? 

(l)Yes (GO TO 17a) (2)No (GO TO 18) 

... ,.. . fnn TTv 1 J- ^ 

(3)don't xnow/nu an^^^- \— 

17a. IF YES: Would you say this has: 

(1) slowed down your progress toward graduation 

(2) speeded up your progress toward graduation 

(3) not affected your progress toward graduation 

(4) (DON'T READ) don't know/no answer 
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IS, Hava ycu been eligible frr cricri":v cr9-^r.rcllr:e" ac 
UCIA? 

(l)Yss (2;Nc {2)dzn'z kr.cv/nc ar.sver 

IS • Nc w ccunzing sunners , have ycu ever lived ir. the 
regidenca halls ar UCLA? 

(l)Yes (GO TO 19a) (2) No (GO TO 20) 

(3) don't knew/no answer (GO TO 20) 

19a. I? YES: Would you say this has: 

(1) slewed down your progress toward graduation 

(2) speeded up your progress toward graduation 

(3) not affected your progress toward graduation 

(4) (DON'T READ) don't know/no answer 

20. Have you ever been sick or iniurec ' for laore than one 
week during an academic quarter? 

(l)Yes (GO TO 20a) (2) No (GO TO 21) 

(3) don't know/no answer (GO TO 21) 

20a. IF YES: Would you say this has: 

(1) slowed down your progress toward graduation 

(2) not affected your progress toward graduation 

(3) (DON'T READ) don't know/no answer 
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2:.. Hava ycu ever been an acrive :ner±er of a srudenr 
crganizacicn, frarerr.iry cr scrcriry, cr been invcived in 
Cwher ex~rH-curricular livi^ies ar UCLA? 

(l)'::es (G-C TC 21a:; ONc [GC TO 21) 

(3)dcn^r kncv/nc ansver (GC TC 22) 

21a. IF YES; Wcuid ycu say this has: 

(1) slowed down your progress toward graduaricn 

(2) speeded up your progress toward graduation 

(3) not affected your progress toward graduation 

(4) (DON'T READ) don't )cnow/no ansver 

22. Have you ever participated on a varsity ath leric team at 
UCLA? " • 

(l)yes (GO TO 22a) (2)No (GO TO 23) 



(3) don't know/no answer (GO TO 23) 

22a. IF YES: Would you say this has: 

(1) slowed down your progress toward graduation 

(2) speeded up your progress toward graduation 

(3) not affected your progress toward graduativ^n 

(4) (DON'T READ) don't >now/no answer 

23. Have you ever withdrawn from UCLA for one academic 
quarter or more? 

fl) Vac; f tzn rpr\ =i —V \ \ /r^^ ^. m * 

(3) don't know/no answer (GO TO 24) 

23a. IF YES: For how many quarters? (GO TO 23b) 
1 2 3 Other ( Specify) 



23b. Why did you withdraw? (INTERVIEWER ABSTRACT 
STUDENT 

RESPONSE) 

8o 



24. Havs you ever 
Univsrs i -y (i.e., 



taken a leavs cf abssr.ca 
did ncu rscis-=r fcr cne 




(i)Yes (GO TO 24a-b) 



(2) No (GO TO 25) 



(3) don't knew/no answer (GO TO 25) 



24a. IF YES: For hew many quarters? (GO TO 24b) 



1 



2 - 



3 



Other (Spe' 



24b. Why did you take a leave of absence? (INTERVIEWER 
ABSTRACT STUDENT RESPONSE) 



25. Wliat factors other than the ones I've mentioned her a 
have slowfcd down or hindered your progress toward 
gradua-cion? (INTERVIEWER ABSTRACT STUDENT RESPONSE) 



progress toward graduation? (INTERVIEWER ABSTRACT STUDENT 
RESPONSE) 
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27. {ZT RZS?CND£:r:S TAKE HCRZ THAN 4 YUARS TC G?Jr3UATZ) : 
Khar would you say is the ricsr inccr^an- raasc: that you 
have needed rcre than fcur years to ccnple-a ycur 
undergraduara studies? ( I^TZHTZZTrfE?. A3Sr?ACT STTDZyi: 



28. Overall, ho\^ satisfied or dissatisfied are you with the 
length of time it will take you to graduate? 

(1) Very dissatisfied 

(2) Somewhat dissatisfied 

(3) Neutral 

(4) Somewhat satisfied 

(5) Very satisfied 

29. Looking back, how wp.ll or hew poorjy did your high 
school education prepare you for the academic demands of 
UCLA? Were you: 

(1) Very unprepared 

(2) Somewhat unprepared 

(3) Prepared 

30. When ycu started ccilege, did you expect to gra^luata in 
four years? (l)Yes (FINISH) (2)No (GO TO 30b) 

30b. IF NO: Why not? (Probe: How long did you expect 

to 

take?) 



Those are all our questions today. Thank you very much for 
your time. 
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THE CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY 



FACTORS AFFECTING THE TIME TO DEGREE 

THE REQUEST: THE SUPf lEMENTARY LANGUAGE TO THE 1987/88 BUDGET ACT 

Time to Degree Study. The University of California and the California State 
University (CSU) shall conduct studies to sample student opinion about factors 
which contribute to taking lonner than four years to receive a baccalaureace 
degree. Each study shall sample gradua'.e or prospective graduates of the 
spring of 1987 and shall include a representative sample of campuses and 
scudents who have taken five years or longer to complete the baccalaureate 
degree. Each study should include, but not be limited to, consideration of 
the following factors: 

1. Availability of general education courses 

2. Availability of major required courses 

3. Admission status 

4. Employment 

5. Transfer (how many changes of instHution) 

6. Remedial coursework 

7. Double majors 

8. Lack of funds 

9. Change of major 

10. Reduced courseload 

11. A comparison of time to degree at comparable universities, including those 
in ot^ier states. 

These studies shall be submitted to CPEC. The commission shall review, 
comment on thp studies, and make recommendations to the Legislature and the 
Governor. 



THE SAMPLE 

The sample for the Time to Degree Study was drawn, as requested, from the 
spr'ng 1987 graduates. This was a cluster random sample selected within each 
of seven of the nineteen CSU jampuses; 

1 . Bakersf ield 

2. Oominguez Hills 

3. Fresno 

4. Northridge 

5. San Diego 

6. San Jose 

7. San Luis Obispo 

The rationale for the choice of these campuses was to establish a sample that 
would reflect the breadth and variety of the system. The characteristics of 
enrollment size, urban or rural environment, and ethnic diversity were 
considered of primary importance for the selection. Since the Snn Diego 
campus was of specific concern to the legislature, it was included in the 
sample. 
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Uii each of the seven campuses the individuals within the graduating class who 
took longe- than four years to graduate from time of first enrollment were 
identified. The final sample was established by a random drawing frcm four 
cells in a two-by-two design: 

1. Those who entered the CSU as first time freshmen 

2. Those who transferred into tue CSU 

These two cells were crossed by: 

1. Those who took longer than four years but fewer than five 

2. Those who took five years or longer 

figure 1 of Appendix A depicts the actual sample for the CSU Time to D'^gree 
Survey. 

The questionnaire and an accompanying letter from Chancellor Reynolds were 
mailed to each of the 3,590 selected graduates. The letter and questionnaire 
have been reproduced as Figures 2 and 3 in Appendix A. 



QUESTIONNAIRES RETURNED 

Of the 3,590 graduates selected to be part of the survey of students' progress 
towards their bachelor's degree, 1,450 returned the questionnaire. This 
represented 40% of the sample. In addition to completing the specific 
questions over one-half (56%) took the time to comment on specific problems, 
advantages, or both, that they encountered during their years of study on a 
California State University campus. Many wrote that they appreciated having 
the opportunity to express some of their concerns and hoped they would be 
heard - whether negative or positive. 

The holiday season delayed the survey cycle somewhat and, since substantial 
numbers of questionnaires were still being returned to the Chancellor's 
Office, the cutoff was not made until January 1, 1988. It seemed appropriate 
to include as many responses as possible since so many of our graduates were 
taking their time and effort to complete the survey. 
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TABLE 1 

STUDY OF SPRING 1987 GRADUATES 
'U.tual Sample and Returned Questionnaires 



Campus 


First 
Sampl e 


Time Freshmen 
Return Ratio 


Transfers 
Sample Return 


P ;tio 


Sample 


1 U La 1 

Return 


Ratio 


San Luis Obispo 


208 


83 


.3990 


307 


123 


.4067 


515 


206 


.4000 


Fresno 


264 


96 


.3636 


304 


97 


.3191 


568 


193 


.3398 


Bakersf ield 


40 


14 


.3500 


201 


80 


.3980 


241 


94 


.3900 


Oominguez Hills 


70 


17 


.2429 


3:i 


131 


.4081 


391 


148 


.3785 


San Diego 


325 


127 


.3908 


302 


128 


.4238 


627 


255 


.4067 


Northridge 


317 


147 


.4627 


299 


135 


.4515 


616 


2S2 


.4578 


San Jose 


316 


136 


.4?04 


316 


136 


.4304 


632 


272 


.4304 


TOTAL 


1540 


^20 


.4026 - 


2050 


830 


.4049 


3590 


1450 


.4039 



THE RESPONS' RACTERISTICS 

The percentac,. r graduates by campus who returned the questionnaire was not 
significantly different from the sample mailed to the spring 1937 graduates 
from each campus. Forty percent of all the sample questionnaires were 
returned; this was represented by 40% of the graduates who originally entered 
as first time freshmen and by 40% of those who had transferred onto the CSU 
campus where they were awarded the baccalaureate (Table 1). Additionally, the 
returns were representative within the categories by campus, gender, admission 
basis, and ethnicity (Table 2). 

Gender 

The returned questionnaires reflected 55.9% women, 43.9% men, and 0.2% declined 
to answer. These proportions do not vary significantly from t^ / total 
graduates (a few more women than men responded to the survey). 

Ethnicity 

The rates of minorities represented are slightly different but not to a 
significant degree from the total graduate population. 

Admission Basis 

Host of the graduates (94.7%) reported entering as regular admits. The balance 
of the graduates were admitted under the following status: Exception (special 
action) 1.9%, Educational Opportunity Program (EOP) 2.8%, Disabled 0.3%, and 
not reported 0.3%. 
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TABLE 2 



Percent of Questionnaires Returned by Selected Categories 



Campuses 

Bakersfield 

Oominguez Hills 

Fresno 

Northridge 

San Diego 

San Jose 

San Luis Obispo 



Sample As a Percent of Spring Graduates 
Returned Mailed 



6.5 
10.2 
13.3 
19.4 
17.6 
18.8 

J-lil 
100.0 



6.7 
10.9 
15.8 
17.2 
17.5 
17.6 
14.3 
100.0 



Admission Basis 
Regular 

Exception (Special Action) 
EOF 

Disabled 
Unknown 



Questionnai res 

Returned 
Percent 



94.7 
1 .9 
2.8 
0.3 
0.3 
100.0 



5.3 



All Graduates 
1985-86 Year 
Percent 



93.6 
6.4 



Ethnicity 

American Indian 0.3 

Asian 7.9 

Black 3.5 

Filipino I.3 

Mexican American 5.2 

Other Hispanic 1 ,8 

Pacific Islander 0.1 

White 79.8 

100.0 

Decline to State or Other 4.7 



1 .4 
9.6 
4.0 
1.5 
5.0 
2.7 
0.4 

75.4 
100.0 

11.2 



Gender 
Mm 

Decline to Answer 



43.9 
55.9 
"0.2 
100.0 



47.3 
52.7 
0 

100.0 
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Anticipated and Actual Time Lapse to Degree 

Although most of the CSU gradi'ates (58. 5X) in the surv^^y had originally 
expected to graduate within four years. 41.52 anticipated that it would take 
five years or longer. Some of the graduates indicated they had set no time 
goal - just to go as long as it was necessary to complete the degree 
considering their particular life situations. 

In this survey of graduates who took longer than four years to graduate. 57. IX 
enrolled for less than a full time program sometime during their college 
career. However, 42. 8X reported that they carried a full time program each 
term. A full-time term courseload is considered to be 12 units a? defined for 
fee purposes and financial aid. However, taking only 12 units per term 
(24 per year) would result in a minimum time of five year, to complete the 
degree requirements. A fairly high percentage (38. IX) took at least one term 
off and, of these, 16. 3X took three or more terms off from college. 

The total number of years between first enrolling in college after .high school 
and graduation from the CSU ranged from four and one-half years to thirty^-five 
years. This is the time lapse and not continuous enrollment time . For these 
graduates who took longer than four years to complete the bachelor's degree 
the median was six years. The percentage rates within selected time groups 
were: 



TABLE 3 



Percent of Graduates 



Time Lapse to Decree 



3.0 



More than 4 but less 



36.2 
22.5 
9.4 
7.8 
"0.2 
5.9 
4.9 



than 5 years 

5 to 5.5 years 

6 to 6.5 years 

7 to 7.5 years 

8 to 9.5 years 
10 to 15 years 
Over 1 5 years 
No response 
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RANKING OF FACTORS THAT INFLUENCED TIHt TO DEGREE 



In the first section of the questionnaire specific questions were asked of the 
graduates. These responses provided data such as major, admission basis 
gender, ethnicity, and number of terms taken off while the degree was in' 
progress. 

In the second section the graduates were requested to respond by rating the 
extent to which each of twenty factors contributed to the length of time to 
degree (the twentieth included an open ended response). These factors have 
been ranked in order of importance to the graduates in Table 4. The index of 
importance was co.T.puted by the following method: multiplying the number of 
graduates who assi(,.-;ed a given value code (to each reason) by the weight of 
that value (0, 1, 2, or 3) and dividing that sum by the total number cf 
graduates responding. The second column of figures reflect: the percent of 
the total number of graduates who cited that reason to have had some 
significance in the time to degree. 

Data from the two sections are interrelated below to respond most directly to 
the request of the "Time to Degree" study. These data have been oraanized by 
rank order of importance as ascribed by the graduates to have contributed to 
the time beyond four years to graduate (Table 4). 
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TABLE 4 

REASONS FOR TAKING MORE THAN FOUR YEARS TO GRADUATE 
RANKED BY IMPORTANCE AS REPORTED BY ALL GRADUATES IN THE SAMPLE 



% Grads 



ERIC 



1. Carried a reduced courseload at some time during 
your college years 1.419 

2. Desired to combine work and education 1.390 

3. Reduced courseload caused by need for employment 1.383 

4. Difficulties in getting courses required for your major 1.234 

5. Difficulties in scheduling general education courses 1.077 

6. Change of major ^998 

7. Intentionally xook extra courses beyond requirements 

for your degree ^938 

8. Transferring between colleges .867 

9. Other* (Such as: inadequate guidance and counseling, 
indecision about goals, administrative problems, or 

some variation of the other reasons listed) .852 

10. Fami ly concerns .839 

11. Wished to take time off from college for other 

experiences .676 

12. Delays caused by evaluation of courses necessary to 

complete the final requirements for a degree .674 

13. Academic difficulties with particular courses .657 

14. Financial aid .419 

15. Delay to prepare for internship, student teaching, 

or other programs .321 

16. Remedial coursework .278 

17. Child care difficulties .216 

18. Delays caused by the graduation writing assessment 
requirement J06 

19. Delays caused by the Entry Level Hath (ELH) requirements .093 

20. Delayed graduation to defer repayment of government loans ,046 

7 
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Index of Citing As 
Importance A Factor 



65.9 
68.3 
63.6 
62.4 
56.9 
45.6 

51.2 
3S.8 

30.2 
39.3 

31.1 

37.6 
39.5 
19.6 

16.9 
17.4 
9.1 

6.7 
5.4 
3.0 



Reduced Courseload 

The factor of a reduced courseload at some time during their college 
years was rated highest on the index of importance by the graduates. 

Minimal requirements for bachelor's degrees a^^e based on the completion 
of 124 semester units. Therefore, any bachelor's degree in the CSU would 
require a student to complete an average of 15.5 units per term. This is 
in contrast with the definition of the full-time student status 
established for fee purposes of financial aid: 12 units. Certain 
degrees require substantially more units and completion within four years 
is difficult (see Table 5). 



TABLE 5 

Total Unit Requi ^^ments for Selected Undergraduate Degr-ees 



Minimum 
Number of Units 
124 
132 
132 

124-132 
140 

165-175 



Degree 

Bachelor of Arts 

Bachelor of Music 

Bachelor of Fine Arts 

Bachelor of Science 

Bachelor in Engineering 

Bachelor of Architecture 



For example, the BS in Engineering would require an average of 17 1/2 
units per term to complete the course work within four years. T!.e 
Bachelor of Architecture, however, is defined as a five-year degree. This 
necessitates an average 16 1/2 units per term if it is to be completed 
within five years. The time to degree would be even longer than the 
expected four-year or five-year requirement if the stuoent carried a 
reduced courseload at any time. 

Host of the responses in Table 4 provide reasons for students carrying a 
reduced courseload. Lack of funds and the corresponding need for 
employment are the most important factors that necessitate a student to 
enroll for a reduced courseload, and to take longer than the traditional 
four years. Other factors do contribute significantly to the courseload 
as well as time to degree. Graduates commented in the survey that to 
maintain the grades that they desired, a reduced courseload was necessary 
if any other activity (such as work, family, athletics) was an important 
factor in their lives. 

When asked if they had enrolled at any time for less than a full-time 
program of study (fewer than 12 units), 57.1% responded yes. In addition 
38. IS took at least one complete tem off from enrollment; of that 
percentage 2b A% took one to tnree terms off and ]'\ .1% took four or more 
terms off. 
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Desire to Combine Work and Education 

Reduced Courseload Caused by Need for Employment 

The factors involving employment and lack of funds, as ranked in Table 2, 
were placed second and third in importance by all graduates. The need or 
desire to combine education and employment as a primary reason for taking 
more than four years to graduate was cited by 68.3% of all graduates. 

It came as no surprise that most of the graduates worked during the CSU 
undergraduate years. The 90.2% employment rate was even higher than 
expected. In terms of the number of hours reported as worked during the 
average week were: 16. 9S worked l-;9 hours, 55. OS worked from 20-39 
hours, and 18.3% worked 40 or more hours. Only 9.8% of the sample were 
not employed on a regular basis . 



Availability of Major Required Courses 
Availability of General Education Courses 

Anecdotal information from the campuses in the preliminary survey 
indicated that students reported experiencing difficulties when trying to 
enroll in required courses because places were not available. This was 
perceived to be the case by a high percentage of the graduate^ and the 
index of importance places both sets of courses as significant. 

Ranked next to the nedd or desire to combine education and employment and 
the resulting reduced courseload were difficulties in getting courses 
required for the major (fourth) and scheduling general education courses 
(fifth). From the comments made by the graduates, these difficulties were 
caused by: (a) the lack of availability of these courses during the terms 
and times that the students wanted to take them; and (b) the logistical 
problems involved with having to combine work with scheduling specific 
classes. Courses may be filled and closed^ or changed after the schedule 
has been established by the student and it may be too late to get into 
another appropriate class during that semester. This has delayed 
graduates, especially if the desired course is a prerequisite for another 
in the major or if it is a general education course. 

Sixty-two percent cf all graduates indicated there had been a problem in 
enrolling for courses that were required for their majors. Only slightly 
more than one-third indicated that availability of major required courses 
had not been a factor. 

Over half (56.9%) of the graduates cited difficulties in scheduling 
general education courses as a factor in adding to the time it took to 
complete the degree. Graduates who were minorities apparently had 
somewhat less difficulty with the availability of general education 
courses, however, over one-half (54. IS) also indicated problems in 
enrolling in general education courses. The index ranked this factor 
fifth in importance for all graduates and seventh in importance for known 
minority graduates. 



Graduates who were native to the system (first time freshmen) placed 
greater importance on the difficulties of course availability than did the 
graduates who transferred into the system. Over two thirds (68.7%) of the 
native graduates cited difficulties in getting courses that were required 
for the major. A significantly lower percentage (57,7%) of the transfer 
group had problems with availability of major courses. Sixty three 
percent of the natives and 52.3% of the transfers considered the 
availability of the required general education courses to have been a 
delaying problem. 



6. Change of Major 

The change :^ major sometime during the undergraduate years ranked sixth 
in importan^^e for contributing to a longer time to degree. Among all 
graduates, almost one-half (47.3%) changed their majors; the majority 
changed once (31.4%), S% changed twice, 5% changed three times, and 1,8% 
changed majors four or more times. Only slightly more than half (52.7%) 
of all graduates, including both transfers and those who began as first 
time freshmen, stayed with the same major throughout their college year:. 

The change of major was identified as creating the necessity for 
additional course work according to ccfnnents by the graduates. It made a 
notable addition if the change of majors occurred at the time of transfer 
to the graduating CSU campus if the new major involved a substantially 
Different field of study. 



7, Intentionally Took Extra Courses Beyond Requirements For Degree 

The intentional addition of ncnrequired course work ranked seventh in 
importance by the spring 1987 graduates. There are several basic reasons 
for taking extra courses. Having a strong minor, in part, demands extra 
course work with any major, and particularly, if this minor is 
disassociated somewhat from the major course requirements. One example of 
this is the combination of a foreign language minor, Spanish, in 
conjunction with any number of majors. Such a minor may be desirable, if 
not necessary, to a career track teacher, business person, or any number 
of other anticipated positions. In addition this rating was influenced by 
many students who took courses that were of interest to them, not to 
fulfill a specific requirement of the college but as a personal 
requirement to expand their learning. 

Double Majors 

Few graduates (2.5%) reported a double major. This was not a prime 
concern in the opinion of the graduates. The high unit requirements of 
specific single majors elicited comment from the graduates that suggested 
completion within four years was not feasible, A number of graduates did 
mention having taken courses for a minor and thus although fulfilling 
somewhat fewer requirements than a second major ultimately did require 
attending for more terms. 
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8. Transferring Between Colleges 



Transferring between colleges ranked eighth in importance for taking 
longer than four years to graduate. These students frequently had 
completed courses elsewherj that were either not acceptable to fulfill 
specific general education requirements nor acceptable within the major. 
There were comments on the questionnaires that the loss of courses or of 
units upon transfer required additional work. This was an unplanned 
additional unit load during the undergraduate years and increased the time 
spent to the baccalaureate. 

Of the graduates who originally transferred onto the CSU campus from which 
they graduated, 55.1% had atteried two prior institutions; 22.5% three 
prior institutions, 9.5S four prior institutions, 4.6% five or more prior 
institutions, and 7.3% unknown. 

Nearly three fourths, 73.1% transferred into the CSU campus from a 
two-year institution; 24% from a four-year institution and 2.9% unknown. 



9. Other 

Change of major, tj-^nsf erring between colleges, or indecision about 
personal ripals duriTfg the early college years also are ranked with high 
importance. These have been related in the comments by graduates to the 
lack of availability of good advisors and the need to require students to 
have regular contact with a knowledgeable educational counselor. It was 
often stated that a good advisor (on the community college campus or on 
the CSU campus) might have helped the student avoid unnecessary course 
work, or administrative problems, as well as serve as a guide. Other 
comments included in "Other" were such factors as medical and personal 
problems, involvement in athletics, tdKing a reduced courseload in order 
to retain a high GPA while enjoying the college experience. 



10. Family Concerns 

Family concerns ranked tenth and reflect the nontraditional nature of many 
of the CSU graduates. Many were problems that were created by a change of 
family structure and the resulting lack of college funds. This could be 
in terms of reduced parental aid or spouse aid to the student, or the need 
to contribute financially to parents, spouse, or children. Concerns cited 
by women in particular involved marriage, having children and resulting 
time off from study until the child was back in school and interrupting or 
transferring college to follow husband. Minorities rated family concerns 
somewhat higher than all graduates: 47% of minorities and 39.3% of all 
graduates, considered this to be a factor in adding to the time to 
degree. This may be a reflection of gender since there were more minority 
women than men who responded to the questionnaire. 
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n. Wished To Take Time Off From College for Other Experiences 

This factor was ranked mid-point and the comments ranged from enhanced 
learning experiences to dealing with personal tragedies. In general this 
factor includes career related opportunities, travel, foreign exchange 
program, choosing to marry and to raise children before enrolling as a 
full time student, time off to work and to reassess life goals, to become 
involved in extracurricular activities such as theatre, dance, athletics, 
and student government, or joining the military. 



12. Delays Caused by Evaluation of Courses Necessary to Complete the Final 
Requirements for a Degree 

Although the index rating placed this factor as twelfth, the percentage of 
graduates who indicated that this influenced a delay to degree was: 37. 6X 
of all and 47.3% of minority graduates. If the "graa check" is completed 
late, a course or two may be required beyond what was anticipated. This 
has created the necessity of enrolling for an additional semester. Some 
of the graduates commented that some of these delays could be avoided with 
additional counseling and certainly by an earlier evaluation of the final 
requi rements . 



13. Academic Difficulties with Particular Courses 

Among all spring 1987 graduates, 39.5% indicated that academic 
difficulties with particular courses had added to the time to degree. A 
higher rate of minority graduates, 51.6% expressed an opinion that this 
had affected the time spent in college. 



14. Financial Aid 

Less than a fifth (19.6%) of all graduates indicated that financial aid 
had been a problem; one third (33.3%) of the minority graduates considered 
this to have been a factor. In these terms financial aid was considered 
to be aid from a source other than a parent or relative; in general, 
financial aid \/as acquiring or attempting to acquire money through the 
college or government. 



15. Delay to Prepare for Internship, Student Teaching, ether Programs 

This was one of the less important factors related to the time to degree. 
Several comments were made that the actual course work in similar programs 
was considerable although the unit load value was relatively small. This 
influenced both reduced courseload and length of time to degree but there 
apparently was little actual delay to prepare for these programs. 
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16. Ramedial Course Work 



The percentage of those needing to take remedial coursework was relatively 
small. It was not necessary for the majority (82.3^) of the graduates to 
spend extra time taking remedial course work; 5.4% took both remedial 
English and math while an additional 5% took only remedial math and 7.2% 
took only remedial English. Presumably, enrolling in remedial courses 
ultimately would mean the student would take longer to receive the 
degree. Time spent taking remedial coursework was cited less often as 
significant then were most of the other factors. Seventeen percent of all 
graduates - but thirty percent of minorities - attributed some importance 
to the need to take remedial studies in order to continue the pursuit of 
their degrees. 



17. Child Care Difficulties 

It had been suggested that lack of child care was a prime reason for the 
slow progress to the degree. In this survey, however, the difficulties 
involved with child care were not considered to be of substantial 
importance to most of the graduates. The 9.1% of all graduates and the 
13.3% of minority graduates did cite this as a factor but generally did 
not rank it highly. It would appear from the comments that, more 
frequenxTy, women waited unirV the youngest child was in school or grown 
before returning to college ~ or the parent had made other provisions 
during the college years. 



18. Delays Caused by the Graduation V/riting Assessment Requirement 

One possible concern at the beginning of the study as the upper division 
writing requirement which must be completed in orde*" to graduate. There 
were some indications that the difficulties in completing this writing 
requirement might be delaying the final steps toward the degree for an 
unknown number of students. 

The graduation writing requirement apparently was not considered to be a 

problem among the greatest majority (91%) of those who graduated during 

the spring of 1987. This lack of a problem with the upper division . ^ / 

writing requirement was perceived by minority graduates as well as the ^'i^ ' 

total number of graduates. C.ly 7.7% of the graduates needed two attempts ' 

to complete the requirement, and an additional 1.3% needed three or more 

attempts to satisfy the graduate writing requirement. 



19. Delays Caused by Entry Level Hath (ELM) Requirements 

All students must fulfill the ELM requirement before they are permitted to 
take any college level math course. This was established in order to 
prevent ill-prepared students from enrolling in college level 
mathematics. There was some evidence prior to the survey that some 
students take the ELM many times before passing the test and therefore 
this may be a cause of slowing the progress to the baccalaureate. 
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In the opinion of the spring 1987 graduates the ELM requirement was cited 
to be less important in slowing the degree progress than the early 
observations had suggested. This math requirenent was assicned a value of 
even less significance than the writing requirefnent. Those graduates who 
met the ELM requirement the first time was 96.2%; the remaining 3.8% 
attempted the ELM two or more times before successful completion. 



20- Delayed Graduation to Defer Repayment of Government Loans 

This factor was cited least frequently as having effect on the tir.e to 
degree among the graduates. 
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DIFFERENCES AMONG CAMPUSES 



Differences within the California State University become quite apparent when 
the reasons for taking more than four years to graduate are computed for each 
of the campuses. The indices of importance as perceived by the graduates are 
significantly different. The following statements indicate the extremes in 
the range of how the graduates from each campus perceived each factor as 
having influenced the time to degree. The computed index of importance for 
each factor by each of the seven campuses in the sample has been reported in 
Table 6. 

Comparing the indices of importance, the factors :hat combine work, education, 
and a reduced courseload are still rated among the highest on each campus. 
Carrying a reduced courseload caused by need for employment is notably lowest 
on the San Luis Obispo campus (.879) and highest on the Dominguez Hills campus 
(1.818); the first two reasons fall within this same pattern although with a 
less extreme range of rates. 

Difficulties in getting or scheduling courses: Northridge and San Diego 
graduates indicated the most difficulties in getting courses required for 
their majors; Fresno and Bakersfield reporting the lowest index. San Luis 
Obispo, San Diego and Northridge ranked difficulties in scheduling general 
education courses high; BakersTneld and Dominguez ::'^31s ranked this difficulty 
the lowest. On the San Luis Obispo campus this factor was perceived as being 
the most important of any factor in contributing to the delay in time to 
degree. 

The change of major was more of a factor on the San Oiego, San jose and Fresno 
campuses than on the San Luis Obispo campus. 

Intentionally taking extra courses beyond requi rer.^er.ts was considered more 
important to adding time to degree on the San Luis Obispo and Northridge 
campuses than at the Bakersfield or Dominguez Hills. 

Transferring between colleges as a factor was rated high on the Bakersfield, 
Dominguez Hi lis, and San Luis Obispo campuses and notably less important on 
the Fresno campus. 

Other difficulties were rated fairly closely across the campuses; San Luis 
Obispo and Dominguez Hills falling on each end of the scale. 

Family concerns had a significantly different influence on time to degree 
depending on th specific campus. The graduates at Bakersfield rated this 
factor at 1.670 - the most important of any of the twenty reasons, and 
Dominguez Hills placed it fourth. San Luis Obispo graduates on the other 
extreme rated this only a .466. This reason reflects the very different 
nature of the C5U campuses. 
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RIASOMS fOR TAKING MORI IHAM tQU^ 
RANKii) BY 'HPO^^JAVCt AS ^i^QRliZ 
:«01X fOR lACH CAJV'JS iN : 



av Au GfJAoyAUS 

Mt SAMPLt 



Ranked by A) J Graduates 


3AK 






NOR 


<■ f\ 


SJ 


SL^ 






Carried a reduced course^o^c at S'^Tje ..;»c i«rir.y 
your college years 


1 .soo 


1.77/ 


1 .295 


1 .450 


1.53? 


1 -06 


: .005 






uoirco io ccriDine worx 5nd education 


1 .277 


I .541 


1.342 


1 .493 


1 .2SP 


1 518 


1 .154 


« 




Reduced courseload caused Oy need fcr exoloyrrenl 


\ .-536 


1 .819 


1 342 


1 .469 


1 ,45; 


1 264 


.87? 






jiTiKuuies in gett-irg courses recuired ^or your major 




• .08. 


.927 


] .394 


1 . : ; 6 


1.290 


3 . 29 ' 


• 




uiTMcuiiies in scnedui.r.g general edvcation courses 


.713 


,736 


.808 


1 .152 


1.310 


,978 


1 .48: 




6. 


C^ange of major 


.904 


.999 


1.C52 


.969 


1 . ISO 


1 .066 


.757 






Intentiorolly took extra courses beyond re-uiremenis 
for your degree 


.6C6 


.7S7 


.sni 


1 .032 


969 


.904 


1 .ISO 




8. 


Transferring between colleges 


1 .170 


1.142 




730 


. 749 


.335 


1.102 




9. 


Other* (Such as- Inadequate guidance and counseMng. 
inLtci^ior^ aooL.*. goais, adnjtni strat i ve proOle.Tis, or 
some variation of the other rca'.ons lasted) 




.603 


.803 


397 


824 


.915 


.947 
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FaRily concerns 


1 .670 


1 .2^7 


.902 


.709 


.324 


.713 


,466 




\ ] 


WTsr.ed to take tine off f rsrn college for other 
experiences 


.939 


1 .034 


.554 


.660 


.655 


.548 


.607 




12. 


Oetays caused t>y evaluation of courses necessary tj> 
complete the final requirements r.r a degree 


.436 


.673 


.7r 


.623 


.304 


,535 


.607 




13. 


Academic difficulties; with particular ccurses 


.•589 


.608 


.715 


.670 


.710 


625 


.670 




14. 


financial aid 


.479 


.S27 


.497 


.230 




.349 


.427 




IS. 


OeUy to prepare for Tntcnship. stt;d*f.t teaching, 
or otner programs 


.21) 


.196 


.30; 


.291 


.349 


.220 


.456 




\h. 


Remedial course'-orSc 


.234 


,338 


.352 


.252 


.3.0 


,229 


.233 




n. 


Child care dif f uult les 


.723 


.547 


.2!: 




.1 73 


.143 


.049 





18. 

19. 
20. 



Delays caused r)y the graduation anting asscssnent 
requirenent 



064 


.149 


.150 


.096 


.145 


.044 


.09? 


043 


.155 


.067 


.124 


,149 


.048 


.044 


043 


.02? 


,047 


.060 


.063 


.044 


.019 
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The graduates from the Dominguez Hills and Bakersfield campuses also 
considered taking time off rrom college for other experiences to be much mere 
important than did the gr-duates on the San Jose and the rest of the campuses. 

Delays caused by evaluation of courses necessary to complete the final 
requirements for a degree as a factor was rated fairly high on the Oomincuez 
Hills campus,^ It was the only campus among the seven that rated thi^ factor 
higher than difficulties in scheduling general education courses, .,e S^n 
Diego campus also was on the high end of the scale across the seven campuses. 
Bakersfield graduates rated this reason for delay as not particularly 
important in ti.e progress to degree. 

Academic difficulties with particular courses was fairly low in r \ among all 
the campuses with Bakersfield the lowe'^t and Fresno the highest. 

The concerns with financial aid did not vary sub^.tantial ly among the campus 
graduates: Dominguez Hills rated this ,527 and at the other end of the scale 
Northridge computed •280, 

Delay to prepare for internship or other programs was rated lowest among 
Dominguez Hills graduates and highest on the San Luis Obispo campus. 

Remedial coursework as a delay in the time to degree wa? ranked very low among 
all the campuses. 

Child care difficulties were ranked .723 on the Bakersfield campus with 
Dominguez Hills next highest with .547 (this coincides with the high rate of 
family concerns of those graduates) compared with the graduates of San Luis 
Obispo rating of .049. 

The last three factors: delays caused by the writing or ELM requirements and 
to defer payment of government loans were ranked at the bottom by all campuses. 
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SUMMARY 



The results of ihis study provide information thai should enable the 
California State University to serve more effectively our students. It is 
important that we provide an environment to students supportive of orderly 
progress to defined degree objectives. The graduates surveyed perceive' a ne-:* 
to reinove or modify some current practices that form barriers to progress 
toward completion of a degree. At the same time, it is clear that most of th 
graduates surveyed anticipated that attainment of a baccalaureate degree wouli 
take longer than the "traditional" four years. 

This study has identified a number of key factors that contributed to the 
lengthening of the time to degree. For purposes of this discussion, it is 
useful to combine our findings into two separate, but somewhat ov.-rlapping, 
groups. The categories are: 

(A) Factors that deal with student motivations - issues subject to 
student control . 

(B) Factors that are subject to intervention by University po:ic,ies and 
procedures. 



A. Issues subject t o student control 

Earlier in this report, we pointed out that a minimum of 124 semester units 
are required to complete the Bachelor of Arts degree. This means that a 
student who takes the minimum number of units each term (i.e., no excess 
electives, no remedial courses, no change of major, etc.) must take an a/erace 
of 15.5 units for each of eight semesters. However, we know that the aver ^oe 
number of units completed, per year, for ajj. students at semester campuses," is 
22.5. Thus, an average student taking an average load will take 5.5 years to 
complete a minimal 8A program. The responses to the questionnaire reveal that 
over 90 percent of the graduates responding to our inquiry were employed 
during their student aays. These inaividuals dsponstrate a concern for values 
beyond traditional academic classroom. They took courses designed to expand 
their horizons beyond the limited scope of career specific studies. They 
elected minors, they learned foreign languages, they "stopped out" for a time 
to resolve family, personal, and financial problems. They explored new career 
alternatives, they travelled. The variety of activities were impressive. 
They did not wish to be constrained to a defined time base nor a defined unit 
load. They specifically wanted the opportunity to change majors or take more 
or fewer units. Clearly, the responses from these graduates were not those of 
frivolous, uncaring individuals. Rather, the responses are best characterized 
as those of responsible, growing adults immersed in a college "experience" 
concerned both with career enhancement and exploration of the mind. 
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B> Factors that fall within the scope of University oolicy a nd procedur e 



Basically, five of the factors identified as perceived impedirrients toward 
timely completion of degree requirements derive from university policies and 
procedures. These are: 



# 4 Difficulties in getting courses required for your major. 

# 5 Difficulties in scheduling General Education courses. 

# 8 Transferring between colleges. 

# 9 Inadequate guidance and counseling. 

#12 Delays caused by evaluation of courses necessary to complete the 
final requirements for a decree. 



Factors 4 and 5 are due, in part, to the general unavai laoi 11 ty of sufficient 
\, course sections in over-subscribed degree majors, and, in part, to a lack of 
flexibility in the students own schedule due to employment demands. Cur 
campuses clearly need to review course scheduling practices to minimize 
disruptions to the progress of students. This review has already occurred on 
most campuse: - but it is necessary to continue the process. With general 
education courses, in particular, we are accelerating our efforts to define 
common General Education requirements across all three segments of public 
higher education in California. This effort, along with renewed efforts on 
campus regarding the scheduling of general education courses should minimize 
the importance of this factor in the future. 

The issue of articulation of programs between and among campuses is a 
continuing one. CSU campuses are enjoined to articulate program requirements, 
particularly with "feeder** colleges, the source of the majority of transfers. 
Existing policy alloys the unchallenged transfer of any and all "baccalaureate 
level" courses. However, specific degree requirements requires explicit 
articulation. The results of this study suggest the need to continue these 
articulation efforts. 



. We continue to address the need for improved counseling and guidance with 
^ faculty training sessions and workshops. The identification of this factor as 
an impediment to timely completion of degree requi rernents is not entirely 
unexpected. We will increase our efforts by training peer group counselors, 
by establishing and supporting the concept of drop-in counseling centers on 
our campuses. 

The final factor involves inordinate delays in the graduation check process. 
In part, these are caused by the necessity to check completion of requirements 
by hand given the lack of availability of modern computing equipment. We will 
review existing procedures to remove unnecessary administrative roadblocks to 
the "grad-check" process. 

Finally, we conclude that the information gathered in this survey is useful 
and informative. We intenc to share our results widely within the CSU as part 
of our efforts to assist students to meet their academic goals in a timely 
fashion. The study has demonstrated that there is no single or simple reason 
as to why graduates take more than four years to complete their programs. One 
of the respondents to our survey expressed it well wnen he wrote: 

"I went to college for an education, then a degree, 
without a four year time limit as a factor." 

Clearly, for this student, the first priority was an education. 

" no 
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THE californ;.a state_ university 



November 13, '987 



Dear Graduate: 

You have been selected in a saniple of spring 19S7 graduates 
to take part in an important siirvey of students' progress towards 
their bachelor^s degree. 

The encloced survey is aimed at determining the reasons that 
many of the California State University's graduates take more 
than four years to obtain their bachelor *s degree. We expect 
that in many cases it is because they studied part-time, took 
time off to pursue other interests, changed their najor, or some 
other reason. It will be useful for us to determine the number 
of graduates for whom these reasons apply. On the other hand, it 
nay be that some students encountered institutional impediments 
to their . progress . If so, wo need to know what t^ese impediments 
were so that we can develop polices that will alleviate such 
problems . 

We ask that you take a few moments to fill out the enclosed 
survey and return it by November 30 in the enclosed stamped, 
addressed envelope. In doing so, you will be providing the CSU 
with valuable information that will assist us in helping present 
and future students to graduate. 

The information that you provide will be used only by the CSU 
to compute summary tables. No individual will be identified and 
the confidentiality of your responses is guaranteed. v;e thank 
you for your assistance with this important study. 



Sincerely, 




V?. ?mn Reynolds 
Chancel lor 



Enclosure 
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400 GOLDf.S SHORE. LONG BE ACH, OA LI FO RNI A 90802 



INFORMATION: 590-5506 



Appendix 

Figure 2 EACH SAHPLE CAMPUS 

15.25,35,55.65,70,30 

The California State University 

Graduate Opinion Survey: Factors Affecting Tine to Bachelor's 
Please check 2 the appropriate box. 

1. What vas vour najor 

2. Did you have a double 2ajor? If so, what? 

3- Bid you change your najor? G Yes □ No Hov sany tines? 

4- Were you originally admitted to the CSU: 

as a □ Regular adnit or as an □ Exception (special action) 

□ EC? □ Disabled Students 

5. At the xime you vere first admitted to any college, did you plan to graduate 

within four years? □ five years □ or years 

6. Did you take any terns off at any tine vhile attending college? 

□ Yes □ No If so, how many ^? 

7. Did you enroll at any tine for less than full tine prcgran of study 

(fewer than 12 units)? C yes □ no 

5- When did you first enroll in college after graduating froc: 

high school ^ncnth year 

9. Total nunber of years froa this tine to graduation at CSU 

10. Did you need to take renedial coursevork? 

□ No If yes: □ English □ Math □ Both 

11- Kov nany tines did you take the Entry Level Math (ELM) examination? 

12. Kow cany tines did you take the graduation writing assessment requirenent? 

13. Were you en:plo:^ed during tho yoars you attended the University? 

□ Yes □ No 

14. When you worked, hov many hours a week did you work on the average 

15. Ethnicity: □ American Indian(l) G Asian(5) G 31ack(2) G Filipino(f) 

C Mexican-Anerican(3) G Other Kispanic(4) G Pacific I:lander(6) 
G Vhite(7) G Oti-er or Decline to State(9) 

16. Sex: G Fenale G Male 

• 17. How many different colleges and universities did you attend? 

(include each CSU campus) 

• IS. Fron what type institution did you transfer? G 2 year G 4 year 



PLEASE CONTINTS TO TdZ NEXT PAGE 
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Please respond to the following questions by rating the extent to vhich 
each contributed to your taking more than four j^ar-j to s:':iduate. 
Use the following rating scale: 

3 • extrenely iinpcrtant 
2 " moderately isportar.t 
1 • slightly inportant 
0 » not a factor 
Finpucial and Znploysent 

1- reduced courseload caused by need for eziploy:zQr,* 

2* desired to combine vork and education 

^- ^^-^3r to prepare for internship, student teaching, or other prograzis 

delayed graduation to defer repay:renc of govern-'^ent loans 

5. financial aid 

Educational FlsLnning 

6. change of major 

7. reaedial coursevork 

2* delays caused by the Entry Level Math (ELM) requirecients 

^* delays caused by the graduation writing assessment requireinent 

difficulties in scheduling general education courses 

difficulties in getting courses required for your Eajor 

^2. academic difficulties with particular courses 

13. delays caused by evaluation of courses necessary 

to ccnplete the final r'^quirenents for c. degree 

intentionally took extra courses beyond requirements for your ae;?ree 

carried a reduced courseload at sonie tl:ze during your college years 

** 16. transferring between colleges 

Personal 

I''. family concerns 

18. child care difficulties 

19. wished to take tiiie off fron college for other experiences 

Other 

20. other, please specify: 

Comments : 

*These three itecs were deleted in the questionnaires that were sent to 
graduates who originally entered as first time freshaen. 
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Figure 3 
Time to Degree 
Actual Samples for Spring 1987 Graduates 



CAHPUS 



First Time Freshfrsen 
Greater 
4,25-5 Than 5 



San Luis Obisoo 


1 61 


1 1 1 

1 1 1 




iZ 


111 


1 1 V O 1 1 w 




1 U i 




103 


161 


Bakersfield 


19 


21 




li 


21 


Oominguez Hills 


40 


30 




£0 


30 


San Diego 


314 


234 




il 


234 


Northridge 


336 


319 




110 


207 


San Jose 


254 


204 




112 


204 


Total Sample 


572 


958 



Total 
203 
264 
40 

10 
325 
317 
316 



Transfers 








iota 1 


5 


Than 5 


Total 


Sample 


I U i 


OGc 






107 


200 


307 


515 










ii 


205 


304 


568 


c 1 


1 1 A 

1 /4 






21 


174 


201 


241 


25 


296 






25 






J J l_ 


386 


1194 






ii 


20i 


302 


527 


150 


942 






2i 


200 


299 


616 


179 


1117 






105 


211 


316 


632 


560 


1490 


2050 


3590 



Notes: The first row of numbers for each campus is the total number of 
graduates. The second ro'-' of underlined numbers is the number 
actually sampled. 



For first time freshmen, the time categories are the time to 
graduation from matriculation. For transfer students, the time 
categories are the time from high school graduation to CSU graduation. 



CALIFORNIA POSTSECOND ARY EDUCATION COMxMISSION 



THE California Postsecondary Education Commis- 
sion is a citizen board established in 1974 by the 

J Legislature and Governor to coordinate the efforts of 

California's colleges and universities and to provide 
independent, non-partisan policy analysis and rec- 

^ ommendations to the Governor and Legislature, 

Members of the Commission 

The Commission consists of 15 members. Nine rep- 
resent the general public, with three each appointed 
for six-year terms by the Governor, the Senate Rules 
Committee, and the Speaker of the Assembly. The 
other six represent the major segments of postsec- 
ondary education in California. 

As of January 1988, the Commissioners represent- 
ing the general public are:; 

Mim Andelson, Los Angeles 

C, Thomas Dean, Long Beach, Chairperson 

Henry Der, San Francisco 

Seymour M. Farber, M.D., San Francisco 

LowellJ. Paige, El Macero 

Cruz Reynoso, Los Angeles, Vice Chairperson 

Sharon N, Skog, Palo Alto 

Thomas E. Stang, Los Angeles 

Stephen P.Teaie, M.D., Modesto 

Representatives of che segments are: 

Yori Wada, San Francisco; appointed by the Regents 
of the University of Caliibrnia 

Claudia H. Hampton, Los ^Angeles; appointed by the 
Trustees of the California State University 

^ Borgny Baird. Long Beach; appointed by the Board 

of Governors of che California Community Colleges 

^ Harry Wugalter, Thousand Oaks: appointed by che 

Council for Private Postsecondary Educational In- 
stitutions 

Kenneth L. Peters, Tarzana; appointed by the Cali- 
fornia State Board of Education 

James B. Jamieson, San Luis Obispo: appointed by 
Q California's independent colleges and universities 
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Functions of the Commission 

The Commission is charged by the Legislature and 
Governor to "assure the effective utilization of public 
postsecondary education resources, thereby elimi- 
nating waste and unnecessary duplication, and to 
promote diversity, innovation, and responsiveness to 
student and societal needs.'* 

To this end, the Commission conducts independent 
reviews of matters aiTecting the 2,600 institutions of 
postsecondary education in California, including 
Community Colleges, four-year colleges, universi- 
ties, and professional and occupational schools. 

As an advisory planning and coordinating body, the 
Commission does not administer or govern any insti- 
tutions, nor does it approve, authorize, or accredit 
any of them.. Instead, it cooperates with other state 
agencies and non-governm.ental groups that perform 
these functions, while operating as an independent 
board with its own staff and its own specific duties of 
evaluation, coordination, and planning, 

Operation of the Commission 

The Commission holds reg^alar meetings throughout 
the year at which it debates and takes action on staff 
studies and takes positions on proposed legislation 
affecting education beyond the high school in Califo- 
rnia. By law, the Commission's meetings are open to 
the public. Requests to address the Commission may 
be made by writing the Commission in advance or by 
submitting a request prior to the start of a meeting 

The Commission's day-to-day work is carried out by 
its staff in Sacramento, under the guidance of its ex- 
ecutive director, William H. Pickens,, who is appoin*:- 
ed by the Commission. 

The Commission publishes and distributes without 
charge some 40 to 50 reports each year on major is- 
sues confronting California postsecondary educa- 
tion. Recent reports are listed on the back cover. 

Further information about the Commission, its meet- 
ings, its staff, and its pubiicaLions .T.ay be obtair.ea 
:rom the Commission offices at L020 Twelfth Street, 
Third Floor, Sacramento. CA 985U, telephone (916'/ 
4-^5-7933. 



TIME TO DEGREIj: IN CALIFCRMA/S PUBLIC LTnIVERSITIES 
California Postsecondary Education Corninission Rcpor: 58-12 



ONE of a scries of reports publiohod by the Corninis- 
sioa as part of its planning and coordinating respon- 
sibilities Additional copies niay be obtained without 
charge from the Publications Office, California Post- 
secondary Education Comniii^sion. Third Floor, 1020 
Twelfth Street, Sr.cre.mento, CoUfornia 95814-3955 

Recent reports of the Commission include: 

88-6 Comments on Educational Equity Plans of the 
Segments: A Staff Report on the Devolopment of 
Plans by the State Department of Education, the 
California State University, and the Universiiy of 
California to Achieve the Educational EqiiiK- Goal? 
of Assembly Concurrent Re'olut-on S3 (19^4) (Feb- 
ruary 1988) 

88-7 Size, Growth, and Cost of Adminisiracion at 
the California State Universiiy: A Report Prepar^rd 
by Price Waterhouse and MOT Consultants for the 
California Postsecondary Educ:\tion Commission 
(February 19S8) 

88-8 Overview of the 198S-89 Governor's Budget for 
Postsecondary Education in California: Testimony 
by William il. Pickens, Executive Director, Califor- 
nia Postsecondary Education Commission (Mar;h 
1988) 

88-9 Faculty Salaries in California's Public Univer- 
siUes, 1938-8S: The Commis^>ion s 1937 Report to the 
Legislature and Governor in Response to Senate 
Concurrent Resolution No. 51 ( J 965) (March 1988) 

88-10 Eligibility of CalL^ornias 1936 High School 
Graduates for Adm:.?s:on to Its Public Universities: 
A Report of the 1983 High Sohocl Eligibility Study 
(March 1988) 

88'11 Eligibility for Fre-shman Admission to :he 
University of California: A S^.atement to the Regents 
of the University by William H. Pickens, Executive 
Director, California Postsecondary Education Conv 
mission, February 18, 1988 (March 1988) 

88^12 Time to Degree inCaafornia's Public L'niver 
sities: Factors Contributing to the Length of Time 
Undergraduates Take to Earn Their Bachelor's De- 
gree (March 1988) 

88-13 Evaluation of the California Academic Part- 
nership Program (CAP?): A Report to the Legislature 
in Response to Assembly Bill 2398 (Chapter 620, 
Statutes of 1984) (March 1988) 
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88-14 S*.andj:rd:::ed Tr>:s L ^ed Icr Higher Educa- 
tion Admission and Placement in California During 
19S7 The Third in a S^riez oi Anud^l Rjports Pub- 
lished in Accordance with Senate Bill 1758 i Chapter 
1505. Statute^ of 1984) (March 1958) 

88-15 Upnate of Comiiiunity Coile.;e Tran^Dfer Stu- 
dent Statistics Fall ?.9o7 Uriisersity of California, 
The California Scate L :iive^s''ty. and California's 
Independent Colleges ar.d Universities (March 1983) 

88-16 Legislative Updc.te, Mar-h I'JdS: A Staff Re- 
port to the California Po^Ttsecondary Education Com- 
mission (March 1988) 

88-17 State Policy for Faculty Development in Cali- 
fornia Public Higher Education: A Report to the Gov- 
ernor and Legislature in Response to Supp.c mental 
Language in rhe 1986 Budget Act (May 198S) 

88-lStO 20 Exploring Faculty Developmient in Cal- 
ifornia Higher Education* Prepared for the Califor- 
nia Postsecondary Education Commission by Ber- 
m-an. Weiler Associates: 

88-18 Volume One, Executive Sum.mary and 
Conclusions, by Paul Bern.an and Daniel V^-^eiler, 
December 1937 (March 198S) 

88-19 Volum.p Tvv-o Findings, hy Paul Borman, 
Jo-Ann Intili and Daaicl Weiler, December 1^87 
(March 1988) 

88-20 Volume Three* Appendix, by Paul Ber- 
man, Jo-Ann Intili, and Daniel V/eilor, January 
1988 (March 1988) 

88-21 Staff Development in California's Public 
S<jrools: Recommendations Df the Policv Devylopmont 
Committre for the California Staff Development Pol- 
icy Study, March 16, 1933 (March 1983) 

88-22 and 23 Staff Development in California: 
Public and Personal Investments. Pro^Tarri Patt-;rni, 
and Policy Choices, by Judith Warren Lltt:e. Wiilic-.m 
K Gerritz, David S, Stern, James W. Guthr'f, Mi- 
chael W. Plirst, and David D. Marsh. A Joint Publi- 
cation of Far West Laboratory for Education?! Re- 
search and Development • Policy Anj 
forma Education iPACE). Dicem.ber 1937: 

88-22 E.<ecutiveS.:mmary (March 1988: 

88-23 Report fMarch 1988* 
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